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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentuo anp Cuerry StrEETs, TENTH MONTH 12, 


WANTED. 


Wes. —EXPERIENCED HOUSE- 
r, in very small family. First-class references 

given sian Application must be made imme- 

diately. Address No. 214, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—MATRON AT FRIENDS, 
Academy, Locust Valley, L. 1. Apply to 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec’y, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


ANTED —ERIEND SUB- TENANT AT 
Girard Building. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Senegeas er. 


ANTED.—BY AN INTELLIGENT AND EX- 

perienced woman, a position as managing house- 

keeper in hotel or private family. Address C. J., Box 
G, Kennett Square, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 
as a companion or travelling companion by Tenth 
month 5, 1901. Address No 211, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


HYSICAL CULTURE LESSONS. ANY ONE 

desiring to take the full course known as the Emgr- 
son System, Boston, Mass., apply for further informa- 
tion to L. G. W.., this Office. 


Lodging Accommodations Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting, 1gor. 


RIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the accom- 

modations provided at Park Avenue meeting-house 
are informed that the rooms will be ready for occupancy 
on Sixth-day, the 25th of Tenth month, for those who 
wish to attend the meeting of ministers and elders on 
Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging can be obtained in the neighborhood at a mod- 
erate cost. The Committee is prepared to furnish the 
names of those who offer such accommodations. 

/n compliance with the arrangement made by the 
Representative Committee, Friends who desire accom- 
modations at Parh Avenue meeting-house are re- 
quested to make known their wish to the Committee 
appointed in each Monthly Meeting, who will for- 
ward the names to the proper persons in Baltimore. 
The Committee on Entertainment at Park Avenue can 
receive applications only through the Monthly Meet- 
ings’ Committee. 

Careful instructions have been forwarded to each 
— Meeting, embracing every detail of the new 
plan, which if carried out wil] ensure an equitable appor- 
tionment of the lodging accomodations at Park Avenue 
meeting-house. OHN J. CORNELL, 

hairman of Committee on Entertainment, 
No. 1725 Madison Avenue. 
BertHa Janney, Secre 


1807 Jolton Street. 





ing Garden St., 


/ 6S 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 Philedelphia, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET 





Law, Science, 
Convangion | STENOGRAPHER 


nae. Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. % "COC Phone 3-56-53 D. 


Home, 216 W. Coalter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philedelphia, Pa. 


= 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month, Dr. 
Flagg. 





FoR SALE.— 


Elwyn, Media branch of the P. W. & B. R. R., one 
milefrom station, two miles from Media—75 acres with 
fine building sites, thirteen room stone house with bath, 
new barn and other necessary outbuildings. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
$1.5oaday. Address SARAH R. MAILTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W. » Washington, D.C. 


ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan-American, vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. Cc. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street 


To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 

$1.00 oat oy day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
door to Exposition. For further information 

address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOHN F ABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in ees and ae counties, 





jUDEPH T. ~ FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT- a. — 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : 1 Kanter, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM G. F OULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweirrn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and investing. 





HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts 


JOSEPH E. HAINES 


desires to announce that he is now with 


THE J. E. LIMEBURNER CO., 


Careful Be 


— 
Manufacturers of Prescription Spectacles 
and Eye Glasses. 


1702 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Prompt 


Expe Repairs. 


"Tacs. 


1901, 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


CottaGe Numpgr 6. 
Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 


Tuis pretty little Swiss ‘‘ Chalet’’ is planned for early 
erection on the Falls Drive, at Buck Hill Falls, and 
when completed will be one of the smallest so far plan- 
ned or erected. 

It is to be built of two inch thick, tongued and grooved 
hemlock plank, nailed to upright studding, the whole 
lined with some soft shade of building paper. It has but 
two rooms down stairs. The living room is 16 x 20, 
with a fire-place, and chimney running up through the 
middle of the house, to be built of rough field stones 
and boulders There are four bed-rooms on the second 
floor with a little room that can be used as a bath-room. 

The porch, which is such an important feature of a 
summer home, is twenty-five feet long by twelve wide. 
On lot 33, for which the chalet is planned, the ground 
falls away very abruptly, making necessary the high 
porch supports as shown. This has the advantage, how- 
ever, of enabling the occupants to look over the tree- 
tops below to the mountain range, which stands boldly 
out in front, 

While no final estimates have yet been obtained it is 
thought the cost will not exceed $600 

The little home is to be called ‘‘ Week’s End,”’ as the 
owner's business engagements are such that he can oc- 
cupy it only from Seventh- until Second-day, each week. 
During the summer the arrangement of trains between 
Philadelphia and Buck Hill Falls makes this possible. 


For information in regard to the settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address 
CHar.gs F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 
Or Rozert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco 
and Station, Pa. 


y FO. 


The Young Friends’ Association 
will meet in the Y. F. A Building, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, on Secund-day evening, 
Tenth month 14, at 8 o’clock. 
PROGRAM. 
‘‘Summer Reminiscences.’’ 
Birdsall and others. 
Pictures taken during the summer by the 
members. 
An informal reception will follow, to which 
all persons interested are invited. 
Emma FELL PAxsON, Secretary. 


William W. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONZS. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


Supscriptions MAY BeGin at Any TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. We po NoT “stor” 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS EXCEPT 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 


ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced 


rates, which wil! be furnished upon application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_erHone No. 1-33-55. 
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The Oakwood Seminary, 

Union Sprines, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Fer bir culars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purtts or Born Sexss. 
Year Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students pre for college or buai- 
wess. The home-like surroundings make it aw 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ywer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMOoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
tation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
tadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 


 Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


Wyncote, Pa 


20th 


\ Principals. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 
J.EUGENE BAKER, } 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, j 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. | 


Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 


suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited | 
to communicate with him, and al] Friends qualified as | 


teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found im Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from ro a.m. to r p.m 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


__| The Pennhurst, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Yearly Meetings. 


| Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
| (Ministers and Elders, 26th. 


The Wh attrer, Kerr sy Frrenps 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A house newly built. 
With a!! modern conveniences. 


For particulars address 


E. and C. M. HAZARD 


Boox.ier 
Maren. 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centrat Avz., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati tux ress 
Oczan Env or Tannesszx Avs. 


ic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parior, home-tike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustness Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantiy on 4@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


pervvv~s FFF FSS SSS SSSI 


Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘*The How and The Why’”’ is its 
title. 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XLI. 

To partake of the Lord’s supper as distinguished 
from all other meals would be to take from our daily 
meals the recognition that our life is spiritual, and that 
our ordinary food, rightly taken, ts as truly a means to 
life in Christ as the most solemn ceremony can make it. 

Joan M. Fry. 


From ‘‘What Think Ye?’' in Present Day Papers, 
Vol. VI. 


MATIN AND EVENSONG. 


In the dews of the morning cheery and sweet 
A ruddy robin sang in a tree ; 

And his voice seemed for the morning meet 
And a song that was full of hope to me. 

So I said to my heart, That song is best 

Which faces the day with zeal and zest. 


At sundown, out from the heart of the wood, 

The spirit song of the hermit thrush 
Came floating to me as I silent stood, 

And soothed my soul in the wide, warm hush. 
And I said to my heart, That song is best 
Which breathes on the spirit balm and rest. 

—Richard E. Burton, in Boston Advertiser. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
( Concluded from last week.) 

THIRD-DAY morning concluded the reading of the 
queries, and much excellent comment was given on 
Temperance, Plainness, Moderation, etc. The evil 
effects of indulgence in Intoxicants, Tobacco, and 
Narcotics were forcibly dwelt upon, and clearly shown, 
and as the public expects the name of ‘‘ Quaker”’ to 
convey the idea of purity, cleanliness, honesty, and 
and like virtues (else why the advertisement of 
“‘Quaker” oats, etc. ?) we should be anxious and 
careful that our record be up to the high standard 
expected. No society is more fitted than ours to 
perpetuate the principles of Jesus, whose mission did 
not end with his life. 

It was asked in what way we are responsible for 
a free Gospel ministry, and how can we maintain it as 
queried in our Discipline. Are we sufficiently awake 
to its importance? One way to uphold it is always 
to be in our places in meeting at the time appointed, 
and to show by our conduct that we are there, not 
from idle curiosity or desire to hear preaching. If 
our meetings were faithfully attended, our ministers 
would feel more inspiration for their work, for no one 
is called to speak to empty benches. 
The committee of last year, on revision of queries, 
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not being ready with full report, was continued, with 
additions. : 

The report of the Visiting Committee was an 
interesting one, showing considerable work done, and 
uniting in future, with the committees of the other 
yearly meetings, it hopes to do more and better work 
the coming year. 

Fourth-day, at 10 a. m., the meeting for worship 
convened and shortly after, the expression of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, oh, my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits,’ was quoted, and we were asked 
to think of the blessed promises of the Bible. It was 
feared we do not think enough of our Bibles. This 
quotation was also repeated: ‘‘ To him that over- 
cometh, will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the Paradise of God.’’ This paradise 
may be within our own hearts. Man being created 
but little lower than the angels, he was so brought 
into the world, but none have kept this purity. Yet 
we do not believe in human depravity ; if we fall short 
of the glory of God, it is not because Adam, or our 
forefathers did, but our own fault. We should be 
about our Father's business, and worship him in spirit 
and truth, and when we pray in secret, he will reward 
us openly. How? By open revelation of his will 
to us. 

In the afternoon, some time was occupied in 
discussing diversions, prizes, gambling, etc., and it 
was stated that the central thought about gambling 
is the idea of obtaining something for nothing, which 
no person hasarighttodo. It was thought by some 
that insidious papers, advertising prizes of various 
kinds, may be the beginning of gambling, and that 
we can not be too careful regarding the literature that 
finds its way into our family circle. 

The Philanthropic Committee produced a report, 
which though showing some deficiencies in some of 
its departments, indicated throughout a_ general 
increase of interest and much work done, in many 
lines. Another department, ‘Equal Rights for 
Women,” was added, combined with the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional ’’ department. 

Fifth-day morning, another meeting for Ministers 
and Elders was held ; the day was devoted mainly to 
reports of committees. 

Second-day morning, in the meeting of the 
Representative Committee, at 8 o’clock, a concern 
was expressed to have a few leaflets, in concise form, 
issued, for distribution among our own members, and 
others, concerning our leading principles and testi- 
monies, and a committee appointed to consider the 
matter, and if way opened, prepare and forward such 
to next session, if soagreed. On Fourth-day morning 
the committee again met, the sub-committee producing 
two leaflets, one on “ Peace,” and one on “ Gospel 
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Ministry,”’ which were accepted, and referred to the 
general meeting. This report was acted on, approved, 
and 5,000 copies of each directed to be printed. 

Seventh-day afternoon and Third-day evening the 
First-day School Association held its annual meetings. 
Epistles from other Associations were read, also two 
papers on ‘“‘ What should be taught in our First-day 
Schools?”’ A report was also given, by a Friend 
who had attended the Sandy Spring Committee 
meeting, of the proceedings, supplemented by remarks 
from a visiting Friend. Delegates were appointed to 
attend the next Philanthropic Conference, at Asbury 
Park. Home reports showed continued and unabated 
interest in the work. Second-day evening, the usual 
children’s meeting was held, much tothe gratification 
of the little ones, who look forward with as much 
expectancy to ¢ieir meeting as dothe adults to theirs. 
On Fourth-day, noon, as has been the custom for 
several years, the women held a meeting for one hour 
(which was all too short) to discuss Child-culture, 
Home-making, Purity, and kindredtopics. Itis only 
a question of time, we feel, when these meetings will 
be merged into open meetings for a// to whom such 
subjects are applicable. In the evening a public 
meeting, by request of a visiting Friend, was appointed, 
and quite largely attended by an attentive audience, 
in which the simplicity of the Christian religion was 
shown, and the importance of attending to the little 
intimations of duty in our-own hearts. 

Participating in the grief the whole nation feels in 
the death of our President, William McKinley, we 
observed the five minutes’ silence requested to be 
observed at the time of his burial, immediately 
preceded by the reading and acceptance of the letter 
previously directed to be prepared for his widow. 
The silence was solemn and heart-felt, not entered 
into with form and ceremony alone. 

A little more routine business, then a half-hour 
of devotional exercises, and the concluding minute 
was read, followed by a few minutes of expressive 
silence, and after hand-shaking and farewells, Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of 1901 became history only, save 
in the grateful memory of those in attendance, who 
felt that it was indeed good for them that they had 
been there. ELIZABETH H. COoALe. 

Holder, Iilinots. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 38. 
ECCLESIASTES. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as 
far as light excelleth darkness.—Ecclesiastes, ii., 13. 
Before study of Lesson read Ecclesiastes, ii., 1-26. 

Tue five books of the ‘“‘ Writings”’ yet to be exam- 

ined are the liturgical books which were read in pub- 

lic on the five great ceremonial days of the Jewish 
year. Ecclesiastes was assigned to the feast of 

Booths. This was the feast of the ingathering of the 

harvest. It is mentioned in the earlier law of Deu- 

teronomy (xvi., 13-15); also in the law as given in 

Leviticus (xxili., 33-36) and Numbers (xxix., 12-38). 

It may be observed that the earlier legislation only 


indicated in a general way the time of the feast— 
‘after that thou hast gathered in from thy threshing- 
floor and from the wine-press”’ ; while the later law 
sets the time definitely at the “(15th day of the 
Seventh month.” There is some indication that this 
date was added after the law was promulgated, for in 
Leviticus xxiii., 39, we read, “on the 15th day of 
the Seventh month, when ye have gathered in the 
fruits of the land.” Another illustration of the in- 
creasing formalism of the time is in the custom which 
gave a name to the feast. In the Deuteronomic law 
there was no set order of ceremony ; the people were 
to ‘‘ rejoice in their feast.’’ In Leviticus, and espec- 
ially in Numbers, the method of rejoicing is pointed 
out with great care: on the first day a solemn rest; 
on the first day also “ye shall take you . . the 
fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees,” etc., 
etc. ; ‘“‘ ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that 
are homeborn in Israel shall dwell in booths.’’ This 
custom is first mentioned in Nehemiah in connection 
with the reading of the law by Ezra (Nehemiah, viii., 
14-18). The duties of each day are enumerated with 
great elaboration. 

It is not easy to see how the gloomy and worldly 
writing of ‘the preacher” came to be appropriated 
to this joyful feast of the harvest-home. The book 
was one of the last to be accepted as a part of 
the Sacred Scriptures. As late as the first century 
of the Christian era various learned rabbis regarded 
it as of doubtful value. And we cannot be surprised 
at this when we come to examine its contents. The 
end of all the meditations of the author is that 
nothing is of any use—‘‘all is vanity.” 


In the first paragraphs he points out that all the 
world is transitory and passes away ; one generation 
goeth, another cometh; the sun ariseth and goeth 
down ; the wind blows one way and then another; 
the rivers flow down to the sea and the waters return 
to repeat the old courses. There is nothing new and 
nothing worth while. ‘‘ The preacher” then turns to 
his own experience with life. He had applied his 
heart ‘*‘ to seek and to search out by wisdom concern- 
ing all that is done under the sun.”’ He had suc- 
ceeded in this so that his heart had “‘ great experi- 
ence of wisdom and knowledge.” But it was of no 
use—the golden apples turned to ashes at his touch. 
Then he applied himself to pleasure, but it soon 
palled ; he made great buildings, he gathered wealth, 
he applied himself to the delights of music and other 
pleasures of sense; he experienced also the joys of 
power—more than all who were before him in Jeru- 
salem. But deadly monotony pursued him; every- 
thing was a failure. It is true in some perfunctory 
fashion, it must be admitted, that wisdom is far bet- 
ter than folly—yet the fool and the sage come to the 
sameend. Both go to the earth, and there is no re- 
membrance of either. Suppose a man to be wise and 
industrious, and to acquire wealth; what shall it 
profit? —he must leave it all behind him. Another 
man will reap where he has sown, and very likely 
said other man will be a fool and a spendthrift. 
There is a time for everything; but that fact is of 
little use to man, for he has no means of knowing the 
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times. When we look about us we-see the wicked 
rewarded, the good punished. Yet we know not 
whether or not the balance will ever be set right. So 
far as we can see, man is like to the beast that per- 
ishes. There is no evidence of a future for him. On 
the whole, the best thing is ‘‘to eat and drink and 
enjoy good in his labor.” 

This last is the conclusion of one mood. But in 
another the preacher considers the ideal attitude to 
be one of patient endurance, taking prosperity with 
satisfaction and adversity without distress. Occa- 
sionally he rises to a higher faith, asserting that 
“though a sinner do evil a hundred times, and pro- 
long his days, yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God.” But such a gleam of 
faith does not last. Very soon we find again that 
“there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked.” This last represents the prevalent mood of 
Ecclesiastes. There are many fine phrases, some ex- 
cellent precepts ; but onthe whole his view of life is 
that of a worn-out and pessimistic man of the world, 
one who has made pleasure his goal and has 
found it to be nothing worth when it is reached. It 
is an excellent example of the failure of worldly wis- 
dom when it deals with the greater affairs of human 
life. It ends either in blind hope, as in the case of 
Job, or blind despair, as in Ecclesiastes. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 39. Tenth Month 20. 

JOSEPH MADE RULER OVER EGYPT. 
GOLDEN Text.—Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will set thee over many things.—Matthew, xxv., 21. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xli., 38-49. 


From the many inscriptions, monuments, etc., pre- 
served in Egypt, the history of that country long 
before the Christian era has been fairly well settled, 
—in outline at least. It has therefore been possible to 
consider Joseph as probably an actual figure of his- 
tory. It has been believed by scholars until recently 
that he might be assigned to the time of the Hyksos, 
the “‘ shepherd kings,” but Ebers takes the view that 
all the circumstances mentioned fit better the time of 
the Pharaohs, while there is, he thinks, much in the ac- 
count that cannot be reconciled with ‘‘a Hyksos court.”’ 

[The conquest of Egypt by the ‘‘shepherd kings,’’ it 
may be mentioned, is now assigned by scholars to a period 
about 1800 B. C., and their rule to about 200 years. The 
‘Pharaoh "’ rulers were later. ] 

It is therefore held by recent critics that the Pha- 
raoh who is described as that of Joseph’s time was 
Amen-hotep IV., who is assigned to about 1415 
B.C. The inscriptions show him as a man of much 
force. Dissatisfied with the confused religious system, 
he compelled the worship of the sun instead of that 
of the god Amon (whose temples were at Thebes), 
and he transformed the national art from the old 
conventional drawings to a bold but ugly realism. 
The hynms to the sun-god, of this period, are consid- 
ered the best examples of Egyptian religious literature. 

The two dreams of Pharaoh were suggested by 
everyday incidents of Egyptian life. The buffalo 
(Egyptian cattle) were accustomed to wallow in the 
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shallow water of the river’s edge (the river being, 
of course, the Nile), and then come up to feed on 
the succulent reeds that grew on the marshy brink. 
The mummy wheat of Egypt, still grown in the 
Delta, bears many ears on one stalk, and often at the 
present day the khamsin, the burning southeast wind, 
shrivels the growing corn, leaving the ears withered 
and empty. 

The priesthood formed a very important body 
in Egypt. Every large temple had its college of 
priests, over whom one presided as chief; the most 
eminent of the high priests lived in the royal palace, 
to attend upon the king. These were probably the 
‘‘ magicians and wise men”’ that were asked to inter- 
pret Pharaoh’s dream. : 

When Joseph was summoned, although the king 
was in haste, ‘‘ he shaved himself and changed his 
raiment,’ because the duty he was torerform was a 
priestly one. All priests were required to shave 
the entire body, including the head, to bathe care- 
fully, and to put on perfectly clean raiment, before 
appearing in the presence of the king. Wigs were 
worn by priests to cover the smooth-shaven skull, 
and false beards were common. An unshorn chin 
was the mark of a foreigner or person of low rank. 

The Egyptians called their land Kemet, ‘the 
black country,” because of the contrast between the 
black Nile mud and the surrounding deserts, or ‘‘ red 
country.”’ 

The Nile is the second longest river in the world. 
The annual inundation is produced by the spring 
rains in the Abyssinian highlands, and the melting 
of the mountain snow, which causes an immense in- 
crease in the volume of the Eastern or Blue Nile. 
Usually Egypt is one great garden, but an insuf- 
ficient inundation causes dearth, and if there is a 
“small Nile” for successive years, a general famine 
is the result. 

The rise of Joseph, the Hebrew, from low estate 
to the second position in the kingdom, has many 
paralle!s. Semitic slaves were common at all times 
in the Nile Valley. Often, for their capacity and 
fidelity, they were raised to high positions, and be- 
came naturalized Egyptians. The honors conferred 
upon Joseph were befitting a newly appointed 
“vizier.” The royal signet ring proclaimed him the 
prime minister of the land, the clothing of fine linen 
his adoption into the priestly order, while the gold 
chain (or collar) was the official sign of his position. 

Having been invested with authority, Joseph trav- 


' elled all over the land of Egypt, made himself 


acquainted with its resources, and laid up stores of 
grain for the famine that he had foretold. It may 
have been this very season of dearth that is described 
in an inscription on one of the tombs at El] Kuh, 
which concludes: ‘‘I was watchful at the time of 
sowing, and now when a famine arose, lasting many 
years, I issued corn to the city toeach hungry person.’ 


‘‘ Let us devote ourselves anew to the service of 
good will. Let us resolve, for the time to come, to 
be considerate of all, the present and the absent ; to 
be just to all; to be kindly-affectioned to all.”’ 
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LYNCHING AS “ANARCHY.” 
THERE is a large element both of force and fitness in 
some of the remarks of Booker T. Washington on 
the assassination of the President, and the measure 
of “anarchy” which it implied. His views are in 
part thus reported : 

‘Has not the entire nation had a part in this 
What is anarchy but 
a defiance of law, and has not the nation reaped what 


it has been sowing? 


greatest crime of the century ? 


According to records, 2,516 
persons have been lynched in the United States dur- 
ing the last sixteen years. There are or have been 
engaged in this anarchy of lynching nearly 125,800 
persons.” 

Hardly any one, we should think, can fail to see 
the truth of these remarks. The pain and horror 
caused by the act of Czolgosz were intensified by 
the relation which the President held to the people, 
but in itself the act was essentially the same as the 
barbarous and cruel lynchings which have so dis- 
graced the American name, and so dishonored hu- 
manity. These have gone on for years, and have 
awakened but slowly any real protest of the public 
conscience. Condemnation has been expressed, it is 
true, but in the main only languidly, and there has 
been great danger that familiarity with the crime 
would presently grow into an uneasy but practical 
tolerance of it. 

Yet the victims of the lynchings were entitled to 
the full protection of the law. However poor, ob- 
scure, or friendless they might be, the “ anarchy ”’ of 
their treatment, when they were lawlessly put to 
death, was the same precisely as that expressed in 
the conspicuous instance which has so shocked the 
nation. 

It is to be hoped that one consequence of our ex- 
perience may be to lay these truths to heart. We 
have been living in a period when human life has 
been easily and slightly regarded. Contempt for 
another’s right to live, if it stood in the way of an 
individual's or a nation’s desires, has been tolerated 
and even applauded. The result of such example 
might have been foreseen, and by thoughtful people 
was foreseen. When individual rights are disre- 
garded in fact—however much asserted in words— 
and when the life of one or of many is held to be of 
no importance as compared with some intensely de- 
sired object, it is easy to see that murder singly or by 
wholesale is sure to follow. 
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It seems strange that this is not more fully real- 
ized. It seems surprising that all should not per- 
ceive clearly that the safety of one is the safety of all, 
that the rights which are assured to the mass are 
broken up and destroyed if the individuals composing 
the mass may be lawlessly dealt with. Every one 
holds his social safety by one tenure, that of the com- 
mon and equal protection of the law, and to break 
this at one point is as hurtful as to break it elsewhere. 


INCREASED attention has been drawn, probably, in recent 
time, by articles in the magazines, and otherwise, to the dan- 
gers which are continually faced, with great courage, by the 
men on the locomotives that draw the railroad trains. Asa 
‘«strenuous’’ life, what more could be asked? Each day's 
newspaper records deaths of engineers and firemen, ‘‘ at their 
posts."’ The morning on which this paragraph is written re- 
ports four trainmen killed in a collision of freight trains near 
Onward, Indiana; an engine*~ killed and another fatally in- 
jured in a collision near Emporium, Pa. ; and an engineer, a 
fireman, and two trainmen all killed by the derailing of an 
engine near Hummelstown, Pa. 





SomE of the Friends’ Associations, ‘‘ Young ’’ and other- 
wise, continue their meetings during the summer, but most of 
them take a recess in the heated months. That these have 
returned to their work with renewed courage and interest 
seems to be indicated by the reports which we have begun to 
print, including those in our present issue. 





THE article under Educational Department, by Dr. N.C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Education of Pennsy]- 
vania, on the subject of public and private schools, is an in- 
teresting discussion of an interesting subject. 








DEATHS. 


LAMBORN.—At the home of his daughter, in West 
Chester, Pa., Tenth month 6, 1901, George S. Lamborn, aged 
74 years; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Interment at Old Kennett. 


WOOD.—Near Hoopeston, Illinois, Ninth month 10, Igo!, 
Lewis Wood, son of T. Clarkson and Alcinda Wood, in his 
2oth year; a member of Richland Executive Meeting of 
Friends. 

A mere passing notice of this young life will not suffice, 
for his sudden death has been a great shock to all. He was 
a young man of rare promise. On the 3d of the month, just 
one week before his death, he was shoveling gravel in a pit, 
and a sudden cave-in covered him in dirt, and of such weight 
that it bruised him, and not only this but threw him with force 
against the wagon-wheel, striking his head so hard that the 
blood flowed from his mouth, nose, andears. He was taken to 
a house near by, and could never beremoved home. He was 
conscious most of the time, but suffered greatly with his head. 
He passed away just one week and four hours from the time of 
the accident. 

While the family and friends were very much shocked, 
and grieved by his death, yet there is this consolation, which 
is much, that he was a pure young man, and is greatly ff 
mourned by all of his acquaintances. We feel that his life ff 
has passed on to that higher condition awaiting all that are ff 
pure in heart. His body was laid to rest in Floral Hill Cem- 
etery on the 12th, followed by a large concourse of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors. The funeral meeting was very im- f 
pressive. Edward Coale and several others from that local- ff 
ity were present. M. G. S. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE enlarged meeting-house at Swarthmore, for the 
College and other Friends, has been occupied for 
two First-days, to the comfort and satisfaction of 
those assembled. 

The addition consists of two wings, uniform in 
size, and built of stone, on the east and west sides of 
the building ; they greatly improve its appearance 
both from without and within. The west wing, with 
a door-way and vestibule leading to it, has a seating 
capacity of one hundred, and affords space for the vil- 
lage Friends and the strangers that are in frequent at- 
tendance. The main building is left entirely for the 
use of the College students and those of Swarthmore 
Preparatory School. 

The east wing for the present is separated from 
the main room by glass partitions, and is divided into 
two class-rooms, which with some alterations to the 
two small rooms in the rear, furnish much valued 
space for First-day school classes. 

Both meeting and school have opened with a 
good attendance. On Ninth month 29, in the meet- 
ing hour following the College First-day School ex- 
ercises and the reading of an excellent paper by Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Jesse H. Holmes addressed 
those gathered. On Tenth month 6, E. H. Magill 
and Joseph Wharton spoke. 





Friends of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, 
held a conference on First-day school work at the 
Short Creek meeting-house, near Mt. Pleasant, on 
First-day afternoon, Ninth month 29. Friends were 
present from Concord, West Grove, and Short Creek 
meetings. The subjects discussed were: ‘‘ What are 
the Ends in View in the Study of the Bible?” ‘To 
which Series of our Lesson Leaves should we devote 
most Time?” ‘“ Isit a good thing to change Super- 
intendents from time to time?” 

A Committee was appointed to arrange for other 
such Quarterly Meeting Conferences from time to 
time. S. 


TEMPERANCE EFFORT IN ENGLAND. 


TuE custom of drinking alcoholic liquors is so much 
more general in Great Britain than in the United 
States that methods of dealing with the problem 
which are regarded as quite practicable here are 
thought not at present adapted to the conditions 
thereexisting. What the people of the United King- 
dom most need at this stage is compulsory education 
in the schools concerning the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. So long as the majority of the peo- 
ple believe that beer, ale, wine, whiskey, and kindred 
drinks are among the necessities of life, effective pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic by national legislation is 
out of the question. 

Believing that restriction must precede prohibi- 
tion, a number of temperance reformers have made 
experiments in England, Ireland, and Scotland, along 
the lines of the ‘‘Gothenburg”’ system of Sweden 
and Norway; and Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell have just issued a new volume describing | 
the results of these experiments. Their review of | 
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the situation appears to be impartial. Where the ele- 
ment of profit to the manager of the saloon, or public 
house, is done away with, and there is no competing 
licensed house, less drunkenness and disorder exist 
than formerly ; but it is not so evident that the actual 
consumption of alcohol is diminished. 

Another difficulty that has not yet been over- 
come is that frequently an unwise use is made of the 
profits of their traffic, over and above the five per 
cent. allowed to the stockholders; for when it be- 
comes a source of revenue to the borough or city 
the public conscience is demoralized thereby. The 
writers suggest that this surplus should be used to 
provide in each community substitutes for the sa- 
loon,—places where people may gather for recrea- 
tion, reading, and study, or social commingling. 

The license granted to the keeper of a public 
house in Great Britain is looked upon as a “ vested 
right’’ which must not be lightly interfered with. It 
is advised by the authors of this book that by gen- 
eral enactment a time notice be given, at the expira- 
tion of which any community may take control of its 
public houses, and either close them entirely, or run 
them for the general good, as public sentiment may 
decide. When the latter course is taken, then it 
should also be stated by general enactment how the 
surplus profits may be used, so that they shall not in 
any way be a source of revenue to the government, 
either local or national. 

If it be possible to secure the passage of a general 
law such as this by the British parliament, the local 
option feature would be a source of education, and 
the elimination of the saloon power from politics 
would shorten the road that leads to “total absti- 
nence for the individual and prohibltion for the 
nation.” 





“SOCIALISM” DIFFERENTLY DEFINED. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE editorial of the 5th instant, on ‘ Restriction of 
Personal Liberty,’ may represent some sort of 
communism ; but I feel that it is my duty to explain 
that it does not represent the scientific American 
Socialism which is being taught to-day by the Socialist 
Labor Party. 

The article says: ‘Such a drift towards the 
limitations of personal liberties, and the subordination 
of individuality to uniform rules, is of course a drift 
towards that condition which many greatly fear— 
Socialism. For Socialism, in its broad aspect, is 
sinply the suppression of individuals, and the substi- 
tution for them of the common mass,—the community. 
It is the elimination of separate rights and actions, 
and the subordination of all to a fixed standard and 
general rule. What the individual might have done 
for himself, according to his own preferences, is done 
for him by the community, or by some instrumentality 
which the community provides.” 

Now that is just the opposite of Socialism. It is 
Industrial Despotism. It is the result of highly 
developed Capitalism—just as we have it to-day. 
Socialism, on the other hand, is absolutely pemo- 


ratic. It is the application of the principles of 
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democratic civil government, to the management of 
industrial affairs. 

‘The limitations of personal liberties, and the 
subordination of individuality to uniform rules”’ is not 
an imaginary condition ‘‘ towards which many greatly 
fear we are drifting’’ ; it is a condition that is already 
upon us, and it is the direct and logical result of 
Capitalism. 

‘‘The elimination of separate rights and actions, 
and the subodrination of all to a fixed standard and 
general rule,”’ is not a future danger to be shunned ; 
it is a perfect description of the present condition in 
which millions of laborers stand, both in regard to the 
despotic combinations of capital for which they work, 
and the despotic labor leaders to whom they submit. 

‘* What the individual might have done for himself, 
according to his own preferences, is done for him by 
the community,” etc. But what can the individual 
do for himself to-day ? The machinery of production 
is so extensive and so expensive, that the individual 
can wof acquire it to ‘‘use according to his own 
preferences.” 

Socialism—the extension of Democracy to In- 
dustry—is the only remedy proposed for this growing, 
and otherwise insurmountable, barrier of Capitalism 
to human individuality and progress. Socialism is 
preéminently the practical application of Christianity 
to the temporal affairs of men. 

Capitalism is like the chaff, as compared with the 
wheat of Socialism. If we go back one hundred 
years, we find that Capitalism, in its beneficent 
beginnings, and under the wholesome influence of 
our democratic institutions, conserved personal liberty 
and individuality. In the evolution of human affairs, 
this same Capitalism has expanded to promote the 
discovery, the invention, and the adoption, of those 
principles, machines, and methods which make 
possible a higher social order. But Capitalism does 
not—can not—ap/f/y these things for the general good ; 
therefore, like the chaff, after having answered the 
object of its existence in helping to mature the wheat 
to maturity, it must be cast aside as worse than useless. 

‘« New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.”’ 


JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 
Northport, L. [., Tenth month 6. 


WHEN the Para rubber trees are tapped, after the gum has 
run into receptacles and stiffened, a species of large black ant 
is accustomed to cut out pieces of the rubber and carry them 
away. Beesalso find uses for india rubber, and some species 
in South America actually cut the bark of trees that produce 
resinous substances in order to cause a flow of the sap. The 


gum is employed by the bees as a ready made wax for their 
nests. 


Ir is evident that Americans are wearing out a great deal 
of shoe leather these days. In Lynn, Mass., the centre of 
the shoe trade, the factories are running full time, and great 


difficulty is experienced in getting enough hands to do the | 


work Between 70,000 and 75,000 pairs are being turned out 
in this one city. 


ITALY'S income from foreign visitors is estimated at 
$40,000,000 a year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ACROSS THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


But the river was finaily lost, and we were on the 
desert. The thousands of tourists who travel the 
trans-continental railroads which intersect the vast 
arid plains, reaching from the Sierra Nevadas hun- 
dreds of miles eastward, are first interested aid then 
wearied by their monotony. But if weariness comes 
from a day or two’s ride over the desert in a Pullman 
car, what of the weeks of travel over it by the early 
pioneers, but a generation or so gone, with water 
holes thirty to sixty miles apart? The hardships, the 
pathos, the tragedies, which then invested these 
reaches of plain, mesa, and mountain can hardly now 
be realized. The writer has vivid memories of a four- 
hundred mile desert journey once travelled on which 
was not a human habitation. The long waterless 
journeys, whose bounds were sometimes springs of 
alkali almost as bad as thirst; the sound of wheels 
grinding through sand or jolting over stones, the 
sight of jaded horses, and experiences of night 
marches, came contrastingly before me as our luxu- 
rious car rolled over the same desert. A ghastly 
memory was the skeleton of a poor wretch we found 
by a spring, who had been riddled by Indian a:rows, 
just as he completed a fifty-mile journey from the last 
water. 

It seems strange to see our train making curves 
on what seems a level country, but it was only fol- 
lowing the low shores of a river which at times is 
bank full of water. The track being unballasted, 
and the embankments of loose sand, care must be 
taken to prepare for the numerous rain-storms hap- 
pening between July and September. On this journey 
washouts were continually happening east of us from 
cloud-bursts. To the south of the track we saw the 
incipiency of one of these, and an impressive sight it 
was. The cloud of gray blackness was shaped like a 
mushroom, extending half way to the zenith, the 
crown of proportionate spread, while the trunk was 
made up of perpindicular strata of torrents. This, 
with varying intensity, held its shape for half an hour. 
We were rejoicing that this cloud-burst was on the 
flank, when a sudden stopping of the train showed 
there had been one in front. Gullies from it trav- 
ersed the sandy plain, and when the waters beat 
against the railrédad embankment the trouble came. 
From their insecure foundations the telegraph poles 
went down in long sections, tangling the wires so 
nothing could be learned of forward conditions. 
Track hands were on board for the expected emer- 
gencies, and these, with such materials as ties and 
sand furnished, made temporary repairs, all of which 
involved much delay. These washouts often happen 
under a clear sky ; while one mountain peak in the 
distance will be black with the storm another will 
gleam with sunlight. 

Our train was made up in sections corresponding 
| to the society conditions of our passengers (I will not 

say designedly), so that possible head-on collisions 
| would affect them proportionately, the upper class, in 
| the nature of things, being most favored. The engine 
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would, of course, take the brunt. Then, as buffers, 
followed the baggage, mail, and express cars. Next 
in line with the thought came the smoker—not, I 
trust, as a punishment for its fumant occupants, in 
which, besides those it was especially designed for, 
were railroad hands, Chinese, Indians, and the like. 
Next came the chair car, and in succession the Tour- 
ist and Pullman sleepers, the last filled with the ¢/ite 
of our travellers, all in the suggested contingency to 
be injured according to their means. Throughout 
the night the engineer had to feel his way, and there 
were several abrupt puttings on of the brakes, so 
from our vantage ground of the “ Tourist,’’ to which 
we had changed from the foremost car, on finding we 
could not stop off at Needles, we wondered how they 
were faring up front. 


In two places we passed what are known as the 
‘‘ Lava Beds,” sections of black scoria in surround- 
ings of sand and gravel, with here and there buttes 
of inky darkness rising above the plain. 

The doom of coal as engine fuel was shown in 
oil tanks taking the place of coal chutes along the 
railroad, and for sprinkling the track crude petroleum 
is now of common use. This is partly to keep down 


the dust, but mainly as an experiment to cement to- | 


gether the loose sand of the roadbed, and in this 
respect it seems to be a success. The Santa Fé is 
adopting this plan. One application a season, it is 
thought, will suffice after the first year, when two 
treatments are required. On country roads in Cali- 
fornia it is getting common also. Here, as on the 
steam roads, a double benefit is derived on loose soil. 
The cost for oil is fifty dollars a mile. 


I was particularly impressed with two classes of 
persons on the Santa Fé route. The first of these 
were agents at isolated stations, where leagues of des- 
ert, glaringly bare or flecked with clumps of grease- 
wood, spread around them. Sometimes this loneli- 
ness was relieved—or intensified—by a few homes of 
half-civilized track hands, truckless box-cars, or rude 
adobes ; nevertheless, the hundred dollars a month 
the exile got was a poor requital for his isolated po- 
sition. The other class was composed of * lung- 
ers.’ This slang term, expressive, if negative, means 
impecunious consumptives, who, seeking localities 
favorable to their ailment, are willing to work cheap- 
ly. You see them as telegraphers, and helpers in 
stores and hotels, sometimes almost voiceless, and al- 
ways pathetic objects, but content in the thought that 
their stay on earth is a little prolonged. 

It seems strange that Indians make good railroad 
hands, either on the track or as helpers in repair 
shops. There is a settlement of them at Needles, 
near the Colorado crossing, the men of whom are 
thus employed. Two of those who got on our train 
were picturesque looking fellows—tall, hatless, with 
red bands around their heads at the forehead, confin- 
ing their jet-black hair, which fell in profusion around 
their shoulders. The Mexicans we saw were also 


features, though amiable and easily managed for all. 
These two classes, with Japanese, short but sturdy, 








constitute the track hands of the western section of 
the Santa Fé line. 

As we came into the San Francisco mountains we 
saw the results of the rains in the greening of vegeta- 
tion and cooling of the air. We had not seen a 
shower since we left ‘‘the States,’ and to come 
upon this verdure and the sight of pools of water was 
richness indeed. The cedar trees ranged over the 
mountain foot-hills, shaped as they were, looked like 
apple orchards, and our eyes felt relieved, after four 
hundred miles of desert travel. We passed through 
the town of Needles, so named from two punctured, 
wind-hewn, sandstone columns near by, and whose 
eyes are of a size to comfort the rich man, from the 
possibility of a camel going through them. This is 
near the crossing of the Colorado, which is spanned 
by a bridge 1,600 feet long. By the time of our ar- 
rival here night had come upon us, but we had a good 
sight of the river, moving placidly along, after its 
two hundred miles of turbid tumult in the awful 
gorges above. <A night of roar and rattle over 
unsighted scenery, a half day in view of plain 
and mountain, freshened by the recent rains, and we 
came to Williams, where we left the train to visit the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 2. ae 


Willams, Arizona, kighth month 15. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC PROGRAM. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELL GENCER: 

THE enclosed notice has been sent to the members of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor of the General Conference. 
Through the medium of your columns | would extend it and 
bring it to the attention of all Friends, particularly to Com- 
mittees on Philanthropic Labor of quarterly or monthly meet- 
ings and Young Friends’ associations, hoping that a gen- 
eral interest may be aroused, and the committee receive val- 
uable suggestions in arranging the program. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON. 

A meeting of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of 
the General Conference will be held in Room No. 1 of the 
Race Street School Building, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
30, 1901, at 1.30 p. m., to consider the Philanthropic part of 
the program for the General Conference at Asbury Park, 
Ninth month g-I0, 1902. these two days (four sessions of one 
and one-half hours each) having been assigned for the con- 
sideration of Philanthropic subjects in the usual manner, by 
papers and discussion. 

The Central Committee directed that the last hour of five 
of the morning sessions be devoted to class instruction, in two 
or more sections, for the study of First day School and Philan- 
thropic subjects. 

This. will give an unusual opportunity for the practical 
study of special phases or methods of work, which if judi- 
ciously utilized must prove prcfitable and interesting ; the 
chairman therefore earnestly requests the members of the 
committee, and all others interested, to forward, in time to 
compile for presentation to the committee, suggestions, as 
follows : First, Subjects for papers at each of the four ses- 
sions. Second, Names of writers. Third, Subjects to be 
considered in each of the five one-hour Philanthropic sections 
for class work. Fourth, Names of experts, as instructors or 
leaders in same. 

JoHN W. HutTcuHINsoNn, Chairman, 
66 North Clinton Street, East Orange, N. J. 


| JANE P. RuSHMORE, Secretary. 
impressive in their tall, conical hats and brigandish | 


THERE are 11,000 Indians in South Dakota, which is 
more than any other State. Of the Territories, Indian Terri- 
tory has 56,000 and Arizona 25,000. 
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THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 


THe Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting desires to express its hearty approval of the holding 
of the proposed Peace Conference, feeling thatthe conditions 
at this time, all over the world, are such as to make it imperative 
that Friends should be watchful that every opportunity be 
embraced to maintain and uphold our testimony in favor of 
Peace. ANNA K. Way,  ) 

Anna N. LUKENS, } Clerks. 


Educational Bepartment. 


NOTE FROM LOUIS B. AMBLER. 

Wir the hope of bringing before school committees and 
teachers and others interested in educational questions among 
Friends a number of ideas of immediate practical value to our 
schools, I have asked several prominent educators to 
contribute to a series of articles to be published in the 
INTELLIGENCER. In the article published in this issue by 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, he discusses the general question of publicand 
private schools. This discussion was asked for on account 
of the opinion we so frequently hear expressed that Friends 
should support the public schools, and help to bring them up 
to a higher standard, by sending their own children to them, 
thus in a measure sometimes sacrificing their children’s best 
interests for the sake of a supposed benefit to the public. 

Friends are urged to follow the article through carefully, 
especially those who have been luke-warm in their support of 
our Friends’ schools. Any who wish to express their opinions 
in writing concerning matters suggested by the subjoined 
article or by any articles of this series that may follow in later 
issues, are invited to send such matter to the undersigned, 
with a view to its publication. Louis B. AMBLER. 

140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

BY N. C. SCHAEFFER, PH. D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 
VERY many people think and speak of the public 
schools as if they were an end in themselves. Since 
the State maintains these schools, it is assumed to be 
the patriotic duty of every citizen to send his children 
to the nearest public school, as if there were no other 
considerations involved in the education of one’s 
children. And at times one hears language in regard 
to private and denominational schools as if these were 
an end in themselves. Religious zeal and personal 
friendship impel some parents to send their children to 
the school established by the society or denomination 
or social clique to which they happen to belong. 
Their speech and policy tempt one to infer that in 
their judgment children exist for the sake of the 
school or college which is somehow connected with 
their creed or is in some way under the fostering care 
of their particular denomination. Without doubt 
every citizen owes duties to the public schools ; and 
every member of a church or religious society owes 
the duty of support and reasonable encouragement to 
the institutions founded by or affiliated with the same ; 
nevertheless it should always be borne in mind that 
the first duty of a parent or guardian is to give the 
children under his care the best possible education, 
and as against this duty all other considerations fade 

into insignificance. 

Private schools are sometimes spoken of as if they 
had a right to exist regardless of the highest interests 
of childhood. When the State undertook to establish 


free schools, those who owned school property or 
conducted private schools, complained that the 
government was robbing them of their property and 
their livelihood. When, recently, a neighboring State 
undertook to establish schools for the training of 
teachers, the same misconception of the end of the 
school cropped out in certain quarters. The private 
Normal schools opposed the measure on the ground 
that it would deprive them of their patronage and 
intensify their struggle for existence. The latter 
consideration occupied so large an area before their 
eyes that they could not look at the question on its 
real merits. The almighty dollar may be held so 
near the eye as to obscure the rest of the universe. 
The money which the teacher gets out of the private 
or public or denominational school in whose employ 
he happens to be, may obscure the true end and aim 
of the school. The school exists for the sake of the 
youth to be educated, and not for the sake of the 
teachers who get from it their daily bread. The 
chief interest in the training of teachers centres in the 
thousands of children to be educated and not in the 
purses of those who own stock in private Normal 
schools. The latter only have a right to exist in so 
far as they promote betterteaching. And if a city or 
a State cannot get an adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers through the schools already in existence, it 
becomes a civic or municipal duty to establish and 
maintain by taxation a sufficient number of efficient 
schools for the training of teachers. 

The whole question of public versus private 
schools assumes a new aspect as soon as we look at 
the school from the true point of view. The school 
is not an end in itself, but only means to an end. 
The school exists for the sake of the child, and the 
child should never be treated as if its education were 
subsidiary to the existence or efficiency of any kind 
or class of schools. The first duty of the parent or 
guardian is to the children under his care, and not to 
the public or private school which may be within 
reach of his children. ‘‘ How can I give my child 
the best possible education ?’”’ is the question to be 
answered inthe selection of a school. If this can best 
be accomplished by sending the child to the public 
school, then the private school has no valid claim 
upon the parent so far as his child’s schooling is 
concerned. If, on the contrary, the private school 
offers a better curriculum, better instruction, and 
better preparation for complete living, it is the duty 
of the parent in the education of his child to patronize 
the private school to the extent of his opportunity and 
financial ability. It may even become the duty of the 
parent to change his residence for the sake of better 
educational advantages. No father or mother or 
guardian has a right to sacrifice the interests of a 
child in the direction of a sound education for the 
sake of supporting an inferior public or private 
school. The child has a right to the best possible 
preparation at school for the life beyond the school. 

A city superintendent sent his daughters to the 
school under the care of the Society of Friends. The 
school board objected, claiming that it was a reflection 
on the public schools. He replied, ‘As soon as you 
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help me make the public schools equal in efficiency 
to that Quaker school, I will send my children to the 
public schools.” His reply was correct in principle. 
His children were more precious to him than the 
reputation of the system of schools for which he was 
giving the best years of his life. 

On the other hand he could have asserted without 
fear of contradiction that as soon as the school which. 
he was patronizing in the education of his children 


_ could no longer be kept abreast with the public schools, 


it should be abandoned like any other establishment 
whose mission has been accomplished. 

Public and private schools have difficulties peculiar 
to themselves. Politics is apt to play an important 
role in the appointment of public school teachers. 
Endowed private schools can afford to ignore every 
consideration except merit in the selection of teachers. 
The evil effects of inbreeding always make themselves 
felt whenever the teachers are selected upon any basis 
other than scholarship and teaching ability. 

On the other hand, the private school is apt to get 
the pupils who cannot keep up with their classes in 
the public schools. 


The rich generally patronize private schools and 
their children are liable to be satisfied with very little 
work, They lack the natural stimulus of boys and 
girls who must depend upon their wits and their own 
exertions for preferment and standing in after-life. 
The incentives to study which spur boys and girls 
from the middle classes, go far to create an atmosphere 
in public schools which more than makes up for the 
superior social advantages of the private school. 
Says Davidson: ‘‘ No one who has ever taught a class 
of intelligent bread-winners will return willingly to 
academic teaching. It would be well if all college 
students were engaged in the practical duties of life.”’ 
The application of this truth to the public and private 
school, is easily made. 


The existence of public and other schools in the 
same city is not always to be deplored. The com- 
petition between them redounds to their greater 
efficiency. The private school, if it is a good one, 
stimulates the public schools ; and the latter compel 
the private schools to offer advantages in teachers, 
equipment and curriculum which the public is not 
prepared to furnish. Good schools cost money, and 
the public school finds its limitations in the maximum 
of taxation which public sentiment will tolerate. The 
public schools cannot be made better than the average 
citizen wants them to be; nor will they long remain 
inferior to the demands of public opinion. Hence it 
is sometimes possible for a society or rich patron to 
found and miuintain a school with facilities superior to 
the best that is attainable in the public schools under 
existing conditions. On the contrary, there are 


communities which have sufficient wealth to equip | Sein Ot: Pama. Laaeutia BE kee 
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their public schools with buildings, appliances, and 
teachers that are entirely beyond the reach of any 
private school. Where can one find buildings for 
elementary education like the Sterritt and the Friend- 
ship schools erected in two wards in the east end of 
Pittsburg—buildings which became possible through 
the fact that in Pittsburg the local school boards are 












vested with powers of taxation for building purposes ? 

It may be the duty of the individual to contribute 
towards the support of the private school, academy, 
or college founded and maintained by the society or 
the church to which he belongs. It is the duty of 
the citizen to pay a just share of tax for the education 
of the people regardless of creed, color, or social 
distinctions. It is his duty to aid in the creation of 
public sentiment in favor of public education, and to 
give efficient help in banishing ignorance and illiteracy 
from the land. But above all other considerations it 
is the duty of the father, the mother, and the guardian 
to give the children under their care the benefits of 
the best possible schooling regardless of all other 
claims which public or private schools may press 
home to their consciences, 





GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

THE new Friends’ School building at Germantown has 
been completed, and the school opened with an increased 
number of pupils. The exact number to Tenth month 7 is 
121, which is nearly 20 per cent. more than the school has 
ever had before. 

The new building is found to be very comfortable, andthe 
school committee has planned to have an inspection on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, Tenth month 19, from 3 to 5 o'clock, to 
which all interested are invited. It was announced in Ger- 
mantown meeting, on First-day last, that this inspection would 
be held on the 12th inst., but the Committee has decided to 
postpone it until the 19th. 





NOTES. 

AT the meeting ofthe Executive Committee of Swarthmore 
College Managers, on the 4th inst., President Birdsall re- 
ported 201 students enrolled. This is an encouraging num- 
ber. The total enrollment last year, as recorded in the 
Annual Catalogue, was 196. 

George School, on the 28th ult., had 194 students on its 
roll, 154 boarders, and 4oday scholars. Of the boarders 85 
were boys and 6g girls. 

Westtown Boarding School, by a list in the Westonian, has 
186 scholars, —87 boys, 99 girls. 

The Old Scholars’ Association of Westtown School was to 
have had its annual reunion at the School on the 5th inst., 
but a few days earlier notices were sent out that on account 
of a case of diphtheria in the School, the meeting would be 
postponed to a later date. 


MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. —The Moorestown 
Friends’ High School and Kindergarten has reopened under 
very favorable conditions, with an attendance of one hundred 
and fifteen pupils. Last year showed a gain of seventeen 
per cent. over the preceding years, and the indications for 
this year’s attendance are very good. During the summer 
an attractive second-story was added to the Primary and Kin- 
dergarten building, and the grounds have been enlarged and 
improved. | 

The principal, Bird T. Baldwin, S. B. (Swarthmore), spent 
the summer at Harvard University, where he pursued an ad- 
vanced course in psychology. The other teachers are Flor- 
ence E. May, S. B. (Wellesley); Emily Atkinson, A. B. 
(Swarthmore); Sara H. Atkinson, A. B. (Swarthmore) ; 
Bertha T. Davis, A. B. (Radcliffe) ; Elizabeth L. Gillingham, 


CATCHING frogs for market as a business has so steadily 
increased during recent years that, according to the estimate 


| of the United States Fish Commission, the annual catch inthis 


country is but little less than 2.000,000 frogs, with a total 
value to the hunters of about $100,c00, and a corresponding 
cost to the consumers of not less than $150,000. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 
SCRIPTURE STUDY AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 
For the past four years a committee of the Young Friends’ 
Association of West Chester, Pa., has held conferences on 
First-day evenings during the winter, for the discussion of Old 
Testament topics, the work having been outlined ‘‘ witha vicw 
to acquiring some knowledge of the contents and history of 
the Old Testament and its relation to Christian thought and 
life."’ Much interest is manifested in the meeting, First-day 
school, and Young Friends’ Association, and this may be 
partly the cause and partly the effect of these conferences. 
The work carried on during the last winter appears in the 
following program, and as it may be helpful elsewhere, we 
give it in full : 
PROGRAM FOR 1900-01. 
Twelfth month 9.—The Religionsof the World at the Dawn 
of the Christian Era. 
Twelfth month 16.—From Cyrus to Jesus. 
Twelfth month 23.—(No meeting. 
Twelfth month 30.—The Construction of the New Testament. 
First month 6.—The Advent of the Messiah. 
First month 13.—The Sects that Jesus Met. 
First month 20.—Palestine in the Time of Jesus. 
First month 27.—Home Life of the Jews in the New Testa- 
ment Times. 
Second month 3.—Foreign Influences Upon Palestine. 
Second month 10.—Jewish and Pagan Influences in the 
Formation of the Christian Church. 
Second month 17.—Recent New Testament Literature. 
Second month 24.—A Literary Comparison of the Old and 
New Testaments. 
Third month 3.—The Relative Values of the Old and New 
Testaments. 





LANCASTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
inthe Y. M.C. A. rooms Ninth month 29. It was opened 
by reading from the Bible by the president, J. Clinton 
Arnold. This was followed by afew remarks. Reading of 
the minutes by the secretary, Elizabeth P. Griest, was fol- 
lowed by the unfinished business. 

[he Friends’ meeting to be held in Tenth month was dis- 
cussed. It was decided to hold it on the 2oth of that month. 

A communication from Mary H. Way was read. This 
was followed by a selected reading by Warren T. Rehm. A 
recitation, ‘‘ My Kingdom,’’ by Rebecca W. Griest, was fol- 
lowed by a selected reading from one of the Chautauqua pa- 
pers, by Lucy Arnold. M. T. Garvin had been requested to 
give a description of a summer tour, but having just arrived 
home it was deferred until next month, to give him time to 
arrange his notes, and he read one of the Chautauqua papers. 

The roll-call was responded to by sentiments, and after the 
announcements forthe next meeting and a brief silence the 
Society adjourned to meet Tenth month 27. 

EpITH WALTON Cooper, Corresponding Secretary. 





LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association re- 
sumed its regular meetings Ninth month 27, at the home of 
J. Howard Marshall. 

The vice-president, Edward Palmer, called the meeting to 
order, after which the minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. Marion H. Longshore read a poem entitled 
‘*Autuma Woods,’’ and Emma P. Morrell an appropriate se- 
lection called ‘‘ Aftermath.”’ 

Joseph S. Walton then gave an interesting address. He 
spoke of the universal grief for the death of our President and 
of its being through the use of electricity that the world at 
large knew of and so could sympathize with our loss. This 
sympathy he showed in contrast with the opposing characters 
of the Northern and Southern races from which we sprang, 
and the differences in both their social and religious govern- 
ment. These differences were finally harmonized in the 
Catholic Church, which developed the idea of good works 
saving from all sin, and led to the excessive use of ‘‘indul- 
gences,’’ against whose wrongs Luther so effectually pro- 
tested. And inthis reaction from such extreme views a new 
religion was promulgated. It was a period of great activity in 


religious thought and many creeds originated. Among these 
were the Friends, who, by the Light given to them, sought 
to follow the way which seemed simple and plain, amidst so 
much that was conflicting. 

A note of thanks was extended to Dr. Walton for his 
address. 

Grace A. LeCompte read Longfellow’s ‘‘ Autumn ;’’ then 
the roll was called and after a short silence the meeting ad- 
journed, to meet at Mitchell Watson's Tenth month 25. 

A. P., Secretary. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Richard Johnson, Ninth month 19, with a good 
attendance. The president, William P. Roberts, called the 
meeting to order, and read a passage of Scripture. 

The literary program began with history reading from the 
‘« Life of Samuel J. Levick,’’ by Elizabeth Edmonds. A 
selection from the Friends’ JOURNAL, ‘‘ Curves of Beauty,’’ 
was read by Milton S. Johnson. A recitation was then given 
entitled, ‘‘A Blot on a Summer's Day’’ ; another by Martha 
Penrose, ‘‘ Be Something Now.”’ 

After a few moments’ intermission, a Chautauqua reading 
was given by Franklin Ball. As the program was short, owing 
to the absence of some who held appointments, Isaac W. 
Reeder kindly recited a poem entitled ‘‘ Childhood's Happy 
Days.’ Sentiments were then in order. A short silence 
followed, and the meeting adjourned to meet the 17th of 
Tenth month, at the home of Elizabeth W. Levick. 

A..S. B.,' Gee. See: 





PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ Association held 
their first session of the season at the meeting-house, on 
First-day, Tenth month 6. 

An address was delivered by Prof. Francis H. Green, of 
West Chester, Pa., who spoke very ably on ‘‘ Friendships.”’ 
There was a large attendance and the address was highly 
appreciated. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held 
at the school building on Tenth month 25, at 8 o'clock p. m. 

HELEN C  LIVEZEY, Sec. 





ByYBERRY, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met Tenth 
month 6, at the usual place, with a rather small but very in- 
terested gathering. The Scripture reading was given by 
Rachel Knight, and after excellent minutes were read, an in- 
teresting review of the 14th Chapter of Janney’s History of 
Friends, prepared by Emily C. Tomlinson, was read by 
Miriam Tomlinson. It embraced the period of the New 
England persecutions and intolerance, and showed the kindly 
welcome given bytheIndians. This was followed by remarks 
on the progress of religious tolerance by Joseph I. Knight. 

James Bonner, Jr., read a portion of Discipline, contain- 
ing advices to the young. 

Arabella Carter gave a paper on ‘‘Current Topics,” 
dwelling especially on the recent assassination of the Presi- 
dent, and its lessons, taking the broad ground that education 
in the right way is the only prevention of repetition of such 
acts. ‘* It is not that we shall curtail free speech, but it is 
ours to see to it that the free speech be of the right sort.’’ 
She mentioned the recent Peace Congress at Glasgow ; the 
coming National Purity Conference ; the Pan-American Con- 
gress, and other topics. 

After comments the session closed. aS. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association, after a 
vacation of three months, resumed its meetings on First-day 
afternoon, Ninth month 29, with the usual attendance. 

The vice-president, John M. Parry, called the meeting to 
order, and Silas Morris opened the exercises by reading the 


| 93d and 5th psalms. 


A portion of the life of Rachel Hicks was given by Mary 
S. Warner. Marie Jewett prepared and read a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Memories of a Meeting-house.’’ A beautiful 
selection by William Penrose, Jr., entitled” ‘‘Whence and 
Whither ?’’ was very much appreciated. May Walton recited 
‘We Are Seven,’’ after which Agnes E. Walton read an es- 
say on ‘‘Our Modern Castes.’’ ‘‘A General Discussion of 
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Friends’ Views of Marriage’’ was the subject of an interest- 
ing and instructive paper by David Henry Wright, of River- 
ton, N. J. Comments were made regarding the many points 
brought out in the essay. 

After sentiments were given the Association adjourned to 
meet Tenth month 27. E. M. W. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
on the evening of Ninth month 6, at the home of G. Frank 
Harvey. The meeting was opened by the president reading 
the 13th chapter of Romans. To the calling of the roll 
twenty-seven members responded. 

Owing to the absence of Marianna Taylor the Discipline 
Committee was not represented. Thomas Bunting gave a 
brief sketch of the life of our English Friend, Thomas Hodgkin. 

‘*Should we not as Friends exert by means of more 
generous efforts, a greater revival interest ?’’ was the question 
assigned to Lydia L. Gibbs. . She had not prepared a paper, 
and requested that the subject be given a general discussion 
in the meeting, which was done, and the ideas expressed 
formed the answer that if we desire a revival we must exert 
ourselves, and especially to the more regular atterdarce at 
First-day as well as at mid-week meetings. Some of us are 
too easy about attending First-day meeting, consequently the 
week-day meetings are neglected. Action isinfluence, there- 
fore we should exert ourselves to a regular attendance. 

One friend remarked that farm life has changed, and 
during the busy season a farmer can scarcely afford to leave 
his work to attend mid-week meeting, but another suggested 
that where we desire we can usually go, and he thought if the 
desire was great enough even farm work would not interfere. 

Ethel W. Zelley read an interesting paper of currenttopics. 
Joanna Shreve read a portion of the ‘‘ Life of Sarah Hutton."’ 
Bessie Bunting read a piece of poetry entitled, ‘‘Not Lonely.”’ 


a recitation. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to assemble 
next time at the home of Charles B. Hancock on the evening 
E. 


of Tenth month 26. E. Bowne, Sec. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John H. Hunter, Ninth month 22. The secretary 
being absent Marianna Seaman was appointed for the day. 

Lizzie Hunter read a selection entitled, ‘‘ Be Careful What 
You Say,’’ which conveyed a beautiful lesson, and was much 
appreciated. This was followed bya paper written by Jesse H. 
Holmes and read by Rowland Cocks entitled, ‘‘Consistency."’ 

Sentiments were given by most present, and a program 
arranged. for the next meeting. To Alice Mary Brown was 
assigned an original paper. Mary Cocks and Pierre Seaman 
to read selections. — 

Officers were appointed for the ensuing six months: 
president, Theodore K. Barton; secretary, Marianna Sea- 
man ; treasurer, Jessie Ketcham. 

Next meeting to be held at the home of Theodore Ketcham. 

The adjournment was followed by the usual pleasant social 
mingling. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 

STILLWATER, O110.—Stillwater Friends’ Association met 
at Plainfield immediately after the close of the regular quar- 
terly meeting, Eighth month 21. The program was opened 
by reading the 14th chapter of Romans. 

‘«Gleanings Relating to Plainfield Meeting '’ was read by 
Mary Baldwin Porter, in the absence of the writer. 
responded to by many of those present. (The ‘‘Gleanings’ 
appeared in the INTELLIGENCER Ninth month 21.) 

Selections, ‘‘ Gathering for Worship,’’ was read by Delora 
Hague, and Whittier’s ‘‘ Quaker of the Olden Time’’ by Va- 
linda J. Haines. Hugh Keenon read a paper on ‘‘ The Near- 
ness of God to Man,"’ showing deep thought. Rachel L. 
Doudna read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Religious Princi- 
ples of Friends."’ These were followed by expressiors of in- 
terest. Owing to the near approach of our yearly meeting 
the Association was not favored by the presence of the mem- | 
bers from Short Creek Quarter, except R. Barclay Spicer, 
whose interest in our Association is appreciated. 

After a time of silence the meeting adjourned. 


This was 
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Owing to the absence of Helen Perry, Ethel Knoll volunteered 


| toward lessening murder. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


By the will of Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, who died in New 
Hampshire in 1893, the sum of $5,000 was bequeathed for 
theestablishment ofa lectureship at Harvard University, with 
the provision that a lecture on ‘‘ The Immortality of Man”’ 
was to be delivered annually. In 1900 John Fiske was 
chosen to perform this service, and his lecture has now been 
published in a neat volume bearing the title ‘‘ Life Ever- 
lasting.”’ 

Discussing the question from the standpoint of the evolu- 
tionist, Prof. Fiske holds that there is no positive scientific 
evidence that the soul lives after the body dies ; but, on the 
other hand, there is no proof that it ceases to live. The be- 


lief in immortality that has existed in all ages is not to be set 
asideas valueless ; the savage’s conception of the ghosts and 
spirits by which he thinks himself surrounded is the primitive 
form of the Christian conception of the conscious soul which 
quits the perishable body at death. 

The chemist has proved that matter is transformed but 
never destroyed. By analagous reasoning, if consciousness, 
instead of being a product of molecular motion, as the materi- 
alists would haveus believe, is an emanation from the Divine 
Intelligence that shapes and sustains the world, the only 
serious argument against the immortality of the soul is re- 
moved. 


(Boston : Houghton, Mifilin & Co. $1.00.) 


‘* Pictures of Church History, in Pen and Pencil, frcm the 
close of the New Testament to the Death of Bede,’’ by Charles 
Tylor and Gordon Hargrave, is an interesting and instructive 
book that would be enjoyed in our First-day school libraries, 
and in the hands of our First-day school teachers. It would 
be especially helpful to those who have classes of large boys 
and girls. It teaches the Friendly doctrines of entire separa- 
tion between Church and State, and the wrongfulness of 
oaths and war. Instead of a preface it contains the following 
dialogue : 

‘* The Reader.—Church history is dry. Do you mean to 
say it can ever be made interesting, like the history of the 
Greeks and Persians, or of Hannibal and the Romans, or of 
the Swiss Patriots, or Charles I. and Cromwell? 

‘« The Book.—Open and read me, and you will see.”’ 

The paper and typography are excellent, and there are 
twenty-six fine full-page illustrations. 

(London: Headley Brothers. 3s. 6d.) 


When J. Tindall Harris (an English Friend, we believe), 
died in 1887 he left behind him a series of commentaries upon 
the books of the New Testament. In 1889 the notes on the 
writings attributed to the Apostle John were published in two 
volumes. Another volume has now been issued, ecited by 
two brothers of the author, aided by W. R. Brown, which 
contains the notes on I. and II. Thessalonians, Hebrews, and 
Philippians, this being the order in which Biblical students 
now think Paul wrote his epistles. The notes are very full 
and scholarly, and will be interesting and helpful to Bible 
readers. 


(London: Headley Brothers. 6 shillings. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
COMMENDATION OF AN ARTICLE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Your editorial, Ninth month 28, ‘‘ Stamping Out,’’ is timely 
and suggestive. If we as a nation would stop putting the 
stamp of the Government upon evil, that is, stop taking 
revenue from the vices of our people, it would go a good way 
And if we would turn from the old 
law, ‘‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth foratooth,’’ and adopt 
the new commandment of our Master, to love one another, 


we would have more Christianity and less Anarchy in the land. 
Cardington, O. WILuis T. KEESE. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
AARON AND MARY ANNA PACKER—the latter formerly of 


Lancaster:county, Mary Anna Parry—have removed from their 
home in Ohio, in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood, to New- 


town, Pa., in order to educate their children at George School. | 


this paragraph : 

‘‘John Wilhelm Rowntree, of Scarborough, England, 
sailed for Quebec on the steamer 7uniszan on the 1gth, and 
was due to land on the 2gthult. He expects to spend a week 
or more in Chicago, and will then be at Richmond, Ind., and 
at Haverford, Pa., for short visits. 
Jamaica for a stay of two months.’’ 


He is on his way to 


The Newtown, Pa., Enterprise, 5th inst., says: ‘‘ George | 


L. Maris, ex-principal of the George School, now temporarily 
residing in Downingtown, Chester county, spent two days in 
Newtown. Mr. Maris expects to spend sometime in the South 
the coming winter, where he will study the conditions of the 
colored race as they now exist.”’ 

Our valued friend Charles Thompson, of Westmoreland, 
England, sends us the issue of that excellent journal, the 
Manchester Guardian, for the 18th ultimo, calling our atten- 
tion to the proceedings of the City Council in a memorial 
meeting on the death of President McKinley. 
speakers was Sir John I. Harwood, who referred very sym- 
pathetically to the sad event, and referring to his remarks, 
Charles Thompson says : ‘‘I believe them to be a correct ex- 
pression of the feelings cf the people of this country, and as I 
know the speaker intimately I am sure they were spoken 
under deep feeling. I cannot but think the universal ex- 
pression of our English people will tend to strengthen the 
bonds of union between the two nations.”’ 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
NINTH MONTH, 1gor. 


Mean barometer, 30.081 
Highest barometer during the month, 27th, 30.502 
Lowest barometer during the month, 12th, 29.650 
Mean temperature, 69.1 


Highest temperature during the month, 7th, gl. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 20th, 21st,22d,27th, 50. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 77.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 60.6 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 7th, oth, 15th, 28th, 22. 


Least daily range of temperature, 18th, 7. 


Mean daily range of temperature, ay. 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 58.4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 75.1 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 6.30 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.75 inches of 
rain, on the 11th and 12th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 11. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 9, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of wind from southwest and north. 

Thunder storms on Ist, 3d, roth, 11th, 1§th, 17th. 

Hail on the 11th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 72, on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 47, on 25th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 60.8. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p-m., 72, on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 48.5,on 25th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 62.2. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 61.5. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 77.6° and 60.6° respectively, give a monthly mean of 69.1°, 
which is about the normal, andis 3° less than the corresponding 
month in 1900 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 6.30 inches, is 
3 inches more than the normal, and .07 inches more than fell during 
Ninth month, 1900. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 


THE Chicago Stock yards are the largest in the world. 
They can hold 20,000 cattle daily, besides 20,000 sheep and 
10,000 pigs. They contain twenty miles of streets and fifty 
miles of feeding troughs. 
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The American Friend (Philadelphia), of 3d instant, has 
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SHEEP HERDING. 


A GRAY, slow-moving, dust-bepowdered wave, 
That on the edges breaks to scattering spray, 
*Round which my faithful collies wheel and bark 
To scurry in the laggard feet that stray ; 
A babel of complaining tongues that make 
The still air weary with their ceaseless fret ; 
Brown hills akin to those of Galilee, 
On which the shepherds tend their charges yet. 









































The long, hot days, the stark, windbeaten nights ; 
‘No human presence, human sight or sound ; 
Grim, silent land of wasted hopes where they 
Who came for gold ofttimes have madness found ; 

A bleating horror that foregathers speech, 
Freezing the word that from the lip would pass, 
And sends the herdsman groveling with his sheep, 
Face down and beast-like on the trampled grass. 


The collies halt, the slow herd sways and reels, 
Huddled in fright above the low ravine, 
Where wild with thirst a herd unshepherded 
Beat up and down—with something dark between ; 
A narrow circle that they will not cross, 
A thing that stops the maddest in their run. 
A guarding dog too weak to lift his head, 
Who licks a hand still shriveled in the sun. 
—Sharlot M. Hall, in Land of Sunshine. 


WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN. 


How will it be when the roses fade, 

Out of the garden and out of the glade? 
When the fresh pink bloom of the sweetbrier wild, 
That leans from the dell like the cheek of a child, 
Is changed for dry lips on a thorny bush ? 
Then scarlet and carmine the groves will flush. 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers ; 
When the sunflower and starflower and goldenrod, 
Glimmer no more from the frosted sod, 

And the hillside nooks are empty and cald? 
Then the forest tops will be gay with gold. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and their crimson all dropped down 
And crumbled to dust? Oh! then, as we lay 
Our ear to earth's lips we shall hear her say, 
‘* In the dark I am seeking new gems for my crown ’’— 
We will dream of green leaves when the woods turn brown. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


THERE is in the interior of Brazil an Indian tribe which has 
a highly ingenious telephone. Every savage knows that 
by placing his ear to the ground he can hear sounds a long 
distance away, for vibrations of sound travel through the 
ground. But these Indians have used their knowledge ina 
fashion worthy of the civilized paleface. Pits are dug in the 
floors of two neighboring huts, a mile or lessapart, and filled 
with chips of wood, india-rubber, and other sonorous or elastic 
materials. They are then covered with a rubber membrare, 
and on speaking into one pit the words can be heard at the 
other pit.—[ Forward. } 


In medical botany witch-hazel hasa widerenown. Strange 
to say, for all the extended use of extracts and preparations 
in general, there are eminent medical men who regard it as 
of no real efficacy. Its use in medicine was introduced 
through its extensive employment bythe Indians. They used 
the bark in decoction for tumors, inflammatory swellings, ard 
hemorrhages. This would indicate the presence of consider- 
able tannin in the bark, as this is the main acting principlein 
remedies for these troubles. The Indians of the South ate the 
seeds, and made pretty ornaments from them.—[Meehans’ 
Monthly. ] 
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DESOLATE SOUTH AFRICAN HOMES. 

From a book, qntitled ‘‘ Bobs and Kruger,”’ by Frederic W. Unger, 
about to be published by H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 
NEARER Bloemfontein I came upon a more striking 
and pitiable scene of desolation. This was a farmhouse 
where a few days before I had turned aside from the 
column to get a glass of water. The hausvrouw had 
sent her little girl for the water, which she brought 
me in a pretty china cup. General French’s Chiet of 
Staff was talking to the burgher, who was one of 
those who had surrendered his arms and taken the 
oath of allegiance. Several white flags were flying 
overhead as a sign of neutrality. This place was 
entirely in ashes, still smoking. The farmer’s wife 
and children were camped in an outbuilding, with a 
few articles of bedding saved from the house. I had 
seen the smoke of the burning house half an hour 
after I had left it, but supposed it was only a huge 
pile of forage being consumed to avoid its falling into 
the hands of the Boers. L.learned that just after I 
left the place a party of Boers had occupied the farm, 
and one of their pickets had fired on the scouts of the 
passing army. Information of this was conveyed to 
the British General. He ordered out a squadron of 
horses to clear the farm of the Boers, which they did. 
Then the place was burned ; the old burgher and his 
son were made prisoners. I afterward met the officer 
who had charge of this work, and he said, ‘“ It was 
the most miserable piece of business I have ever had 
to do.”” His men poured oil over the-furniture and 
woodwork, allowing only a few of the barest neces- 
saries to be removed ; and then, despite the pitiable 
pleadings of the women and children, and the frantic 
protests of the old, white-haired grandfather the torch 
was applied, and one more desolate home was added 
to the already too long list which this unhappy war 
had produced. 


This was but the beginning. I was half-prepared 
for what was to follow, for I had heard at Dewetsdorp 
that, since the expedition had been a failure, orders 
had been issued from Bloemfontein that no more 
supplies would be sent out to French’s division. This 
meant that they were to live off the country ; and 
that, somehow, excuses were to be found to ignore 
the proclamations of protection guaranteed by the 
Field Marshal. So parties of scouts were sent out 
to search the farms for concealed weapons and 
ammunition. A rusty old gun or a handful of 
forgotten cartridges was sufficient evidence ; then the 
cattle, sheep and horses were rounded up, all the 
carts about the place loaded with anything of value 
the mauraders desired, the match was applied, and a 
few prisoners were added to the already over-long 
lists. 

Between twenty and thirty homesteads were 
destroyed between Dewetsdorp and Bloemfontein to 
my certain knowledge, and it is very probable that 
twice that number were added to the list by other 
detachments of French’s troops. 

In each case—after the punishment had been in- 
flicted—some form of trial was given at Bloemfontein. 
Of course, the prisoners had very little opportunity to 
defend themselves, and usually they were convicted 
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and sent to Cape Town. Some show of justice was 
obtained, however. The burgher who had owned the 
first farm destroyed, and his son also, were actually 
acquitted, as it was shown that they had not taken 
part in the firing on the troops, and had protested 
against it ; so, after having lost their home and been 
marched eighty miles as prisoners, they were released. 
By this time the son had gone insane. I! doubt if any 
compensation was made other than the filing of their 
claims, to be settled after the conclusion of hostilities. 


TEACHING WITHOUT A TEXT-BOOK. 


TWENTY years ago, a discouraged young doctor in 
one of our large cities was visited by his old father, 
who came up from a rural district to look after his 
boy. 

“Well, son,” he said ‘how are you getting 
along?” 

“Tam not getting along at all,’”’ was the dis- 
heartened answer. ‘I’m not doing a thing.” 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke of 
courage and patience and perseverance. Later in the 
day he went with his son to the ‘‘ Free Dispensary,” 
where the young doctor had an unsalaried position, 
and where he spent an hour or more every day. 

The father sat by, a silent but intensely interested 
spectator, while twenty-five poor unfortunates re- 
ceived help. The doctor forgot his visitor, while he 
bent his skilled energies to this task ; but hardly had 
the door closed on the last patient, when the old man 
burst forth: 

“‘T thought you told me you were not doing any- 
thing!” he thundered. ‘Not doing anything ! 
Why, if I had helped twenty-five people in a month 
as much as you have in one morning, I would thank 
God that my life counted for something.” 

“There isn’t any money in it, though,” explained 
the son, somewhat abashed at his companion’s ve- 
hemence. 

‘‘ Money!” the old man shouted, still scornfully. 
“Money! What is money in comparison with being 
of use to your fellow men? Never mind about 
money ; you go right along at this work every day. 
I'll go back to the farm and gladly earn money 
enough to support you as long as I live—yes, and 
sleep sound every night with the thought that I have 
helped you to help your fellow-men.”’ 

‘That speech,” I said to a friend of mine, one 
who has spent many years as a conspicuously suc- 
cessful teacher, ‘‘went into the bones of the young 
doctor’s life, and strengthened him for a life of un- 
selfish usefulness.” 

“Ah!” said the professor, “ that one speech was 
worth many years of text-book teaching! And yet 
it was made without an instant’s preparation.” 

“Far from it,’’ I answered, quickly. ‘It had 
taken sixty years of noble living, struggling against 
sin and self, pressing forward in paths of righteous- 
ness, bearing the cross, following hard after the Per- 
fect Man, to prepare that old Christian to make this 
speech. Then the moment came and he was ready 
to teach the glorious lesson.”—[Elizabeth Preston 
Allan, in Sunday School Times. ] 
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THE MOTHER PLOVER’S TRICKS. 

St. Nicholas. 

Down on the beach among the sand-dunes at Cape 
Lookout there is a certain smal] stretch of land where 
the sun shines warm and the wind never strikes, ex- 
cept when it whisks in little eddies around the dunes 
and blows the dry sand rattling among the broken 
sea-shells. Herea pair of Wilson’s plovers, one sum- 
mer, had their home, and despite the vigil of many 
enemies successfully guarded their nest in the sand 
until two of the three spotted eggs it contained 
hatched out little down-covered balls of peeping bird 
life. These odd baby birds did not remain long in 
the nest, and their slender legs were soon carrying 
them rapidly about after their parents. 

One day some men came to the part of the beach 
where the plover family lived. The little ones were 
much frightened, so they sat very close to the sand 
and the men did not see them. Father and Mother 
Plover were quite uneasy, however. They flew near 
the men and cried, and tried to get the intruders to 
follow them away. The mother bird even pretended 
to be lame. When the men saw this, one of them 
said: ‘‘ Look at that bird; she has a nest of young 
ones near here, or she would not act so. I have seen 
partridges on the mainland act in the same manner 
when I was near their young.”’ 

Then they began to search among the shells. 
This alarmed the parents so much that they deter- 
mined to try their last and best trick. The little 
mother ran up close to the men, fell on her side, and 
fluttered and cried as if she were dying. The father 
bird and two other plovers, who had a nest farther 
up the shore, ran to her and rubbed her with their 
bills, as if they were very anxious and so sorry about 
her sickness. 

‘‘ Look there,’’ said the man who had spoken be- 
fore ; ‘that bird really must be hurt. I have seen 
many kinds of birds pretend to be injured, but have 
never seen two play different parts in the same trick.” 
So they started to catch her. 

But Mrs. Plover seemed to get better, and ran on 
for fifteen or twenty yards, and then appeared to fall 
ill again. The other plovers gathered about as be- 
fore, and put their bills under her, as if to raise and 
help the sick one. The men went hurrying on; but 
the lady bird again recovered enough to run for a lit- 
tle distance. The young plovers saw the group pass 
off among the dunes, the four birds in front and the 
men following after. Twenty minutes later the 
shrewd old birds were back with their children, 
and the men, entirely outwitted, were far down the 
beach toward their boat. 

Pretence of injury or lameness is a common habit 
with many species of birds to attract a supposed 
enemy from the vicinity of their nests. 


DuRING the past year Pepper, the horse driven by Wallace 
Johnson, one of the rural letter carriers, has covered 7,8co 
miles. Mr. Johnson commenced carrying the mail through 
the country on October 1, 1900. Hehas used the horse every 
day except Sunday, and the distance covered is twenty-five 
miles a day. Pepper seems to enjoy the work, for he has 
gained forty pounds of weight during the year.—([Norris- 
town, Pa., Herald. } 
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A Hawaiian Judge Sustained. 
Woman's Journal. 

Hon. ApraM S. Humpureys, First Judg® of the Circuit 
Court of the First Judicial Circuit of the Territory of Hawaii, 
incurred so much enmity by his courageous and successful 
opposition to the illegal enslavement of women and ‘‘regula- 
tion’’ of vice, that the Bar Association of the Hawaiian 
Islands petitioned the President of the United States to re- 
move him. United States Attorney-General P. C. Knox, in 
his report to the President, which is just published, says : 

‘* Having fully considered the complaints against Judge 
Humphreys and his answer thereto, I am entirely satisfied 
that not only has the Judge done nothing which would justify 
his removal, but that he has met his heavy responsibilities 
with great courage and unquestioned integrity. 1 therefcre 
recommend that the petition for his removal be denied.”’ 


‘* Ritualism’’ in California. 

A RECENT news article, taken from the New York Evening 
Post, on the Episcopal Church in California, said that ‘‘the 
High Church party ’’ was strong in that State, and that ‘‘ the 
introduction of Roman Catholic ritualism '' was ‘‘ fostered to 
a surprising degree.’’ An Episcopal rector, B. W. R. Tayler, 
of Los Angeles, writes to the Outlook to say that the state- 
ments above are almost wholly unfounded ; ‘* there is very 
little of so-called ritualism,’’ he says, in any of the three 
dioceses in California. 

A reader of the INTELLIGENCER, in Tennessee, calls our 


attention to the subject, and sends us a copy of Rector 
Tayler's letter. 


Vegetable Meat. 
It has recently been ascertained that meat substitutes can be 
so artistically compounded as to deceive the palate ; the con- 
sumer may have all the sensations of the meat-eater without 
the possible danger. We lave even, as the newest achieve- 
ments in this line, the ‘‘ vegetable beefsteak,’’ the ‘‘ vegeta- 
ble beef hash,’’ and the ‘‘ vegetable oyster stew.’ 
Let it not be imagined that this is merely a gastronomic 
jest; nothing could be more serious. ‘‘ Vegetable meat'’ has 
been patented, and one of many interesting forms in which it 
appears is that of ** chicken salad without chicken.’ 
The ‘‘ vegetable meat "’ is said to be practically the same 
thing as real meat in respect to composition. Though made 
chiefly of nuts, it is almost indistinguishable from beef or 
mutton, and is said to contain the same food elements. It 
comes in cans, and looks like pressed chicken or turkey. 
One cuts it in slices, or does anything else with it that may be 
done with beef or chicken, and in eating it, it is said, ‘finds 
it difficult to convince himself that he is not actually partak- 
ing of animal food.”’ 
In place of ordinary butter the vegetarian may now buy 
‘* vegetable butter,’” manufactured from nuts. Its promoters 
claim that it ‘replaces lard, olive oil, and all other fats, 


makes capital gravies, and serves for shortening cakes and 
pie-crust.— [Saturday Evening Post. ] 


’ 





Weaving Turkish Rugs. 
Tue Turkish rugs made at Sivas are always woven of wool, 
and almost every hamlet carries on the industry of weaving 
inthe homes. There are no factories, the young girls and 


women doing the work here, as in other parts of Turkey. 
Sivas rugs are in most cases small, measuring about eight by 
four feet; but in these years larger and more attractive rugs 
are being made. Even the poorest families have fine rugs, 
for they regard them as valuable property, to be sold only 
under the pressure of great extremity. The weavers are so 
frugal in their manner of living that their daily earning of 
fifteen to nineteen cents is sufficient to supply their wants. 
Their food consists usually of rice and crushed wheat, with 
occasionally a small piece of mutton. 


Smyrna is only a mart for the sale of comparatively inferior 
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rugs, that are made in the interior from the coarse hair of the 
Angora goat. These are woven in irregular designs, and, al- 
though not artistic, are largely sought as coverings for the 
bare floors and to add warmth. The weaving of these rugs is 
crudely done by girls and women. Sometimes the loom is 
primitively constructed from thetrunks of trees. The designs 
are very simple, and have either been handed down from 
earlier generations or are supplied from the city.—[Rosa 
Belle Holt’s ‘‘ Rugs.’’] 


Four Called ‘‘ Great.’’ 


Ir one wishes to see the result of selfish ambition, he has 
only to read the lives of four men whom the world calls 
‘««great,"’—Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, and Bonaparte. 
The first looked down upon a conquered world and wept, not 


because of the misery he had caused, but because there were 
no more worlds to conquer. He could climb no higher. 
What then? He ‘‘ died in a scene of debauch.’’ 

Hannibal, after having put to flight the armies of the 
mistress of the world, and made her foundations quake, fled 
from his country, hated by those who had once united his name 
with that of their god, and called him Hani Baal. Ina foreign 
land, unlamented and unwept, he died by his own hand. 

Czsar,—one million of his foes fell before his victorious 
arms, and eight hundred conquered cities echoed to the tread 
of his victorious arms. His only rival he pursued to death. 
He had reached the height to which his ambition aspired, 
but the assassin’s hand closed a life that was great in the 
eyes of the world only. 

‘* Bonaparte, whose mandates kings and popes obeyed, 
after having filled the earth with the terror of his name, after 
having deluged Europe with tears and blood, and clothed the 
world in sack-cloth, closed his days in lonely banishment, 
almost literally exiled from the world.’’ ‘This is the end of a 
selfish ambition.—[Presbyterian Banner. } 


THERE are seventy-one recorded eggs of the great auk, a 
now extinct bird. Twenty-nine of these are in museums, and 
forty-two belongto privateowners. Thelargest that has ever 
been placed on sale was sold last summer in London for an 
amount of money which in our currency would be nearly fif- 
teen hundred dollars. It was four and three-fourths inches 
long, and very rough, being heavily blotched ontop. A pe- 
culiar circular yellow mark around the top attracted attention, 
but it is not known whether this mark is natural. The first 
bid was five hundred dollars, and many bidders were anxious 
for it. It was secured by the Edinburgh Museum, Regent's 
Park. -[The Presbyterian. ] 


REGARDING the petition of the Boers to The Hague coun- 
cil for a decree of arbitration, the London 7imes verifies the 
report that the members of the council have unanimously de- 
cided that the question of assuming the initiative in arbitra- 
tion or intervention in any form in regard to the South Afri- 
can war must be definitely abandoned. 


A DISPATCH from Ashville, Alabama, states that Sheriff 
John T. North, charged with the murder of John T. Blank- 
enship during the attempt of the mob to storm the jail for the 
purpose of lynching a negro assaulter, was acquitted. The 
trial was held under the protection of State militia. 


Tue ‘‘ domestic "’ question comes back continually to the 
women of the household. Their grandmothers did not pore 
over the encyclopedia grubbing out stale facts to be filtered 
upon members of women's clubs, when any other woman 
can go to the same encyclopedia and grub forherself. Their 
grandmothers spent the same time in the sweeter and more 
profitable duty of aiding in the domestic cares and were better 
for it, physically, mentally, and socially. The housewifely 
arts were their delight. 

There must be a renascence of those arts if home-keeping 
in this country is not to be made a torture for women, a des- 
pair for men. Women's clubs to restore housewifely accom- 
plishments to their lost rank arean urgent need of the hour. — 
[Chicago Chronicle. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PROMINENCE has been given to the case of Helen M. Stone, 
an American missionary in Bulgaria, who about a month ago 
was abducted by so-called ‘‘ brigands’’ of that country. Her 
home is at Chelsea, Massachusetts, where her mother lives. 
Her captors carried her off to the Balkan mountains, and then 
demanded a ransom of $110,000 for her. After different 
efforts had been made to secure her release, it was decided 
that the only assurance of her safety would be to pay the large 
sum named, anda movement was begun to raise it by private 
subscription. On the 7th inst. it was announced that $50,0co0 
had been paid in, and $10,000 more pledged. 

Ir had been declared by the brigands that if the ransom 
was not paid on the 8th instant, Miss Stone would be put to 
death, or otherwise ill-treated. As the whole sum could not 
be raised in time, a delay of a month was negotiated. The 
American Board of Foreign Missions, under whose auspices 
she went out, decided, after very anxious consideration, not 
to appropriate the money for the ransom, believing that to do 
so would imperil other missionaries in Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The whole case is surrounded, apparently, with difficulty, 
as well as obscurity. The United States Government is 
unable to use force against Bulgaria, from her position, and it 
is considered that it would be dangerous to Miss Stone to do 
so, at any rate. 

RATHER more attention has been recently given to affairs 
in the Philippine Islands. Thereissome friction between the 
United States military and the new civil authorities there, in 
which the former for the present seemto be upheld. A party 
of Congressmen who are travelling in the Islands went to call 
on the ‘‘Sultan’’ of Jolo, the polygamous and slave-holding 
chief with whom we have a ‘‘treaty,’’ but he declined to see 
them, pretending to be ill. Troops went in pursuit of the 
party of Filipinos who surprised and killed the United States 
soldiers, in the island of Samar. 

LIVELY interest attaches to the impending electicn of 
Mayor in the city of (Greater) New York. President Seth 
Low, of Columbia University, has been nominated by a 
combination opposed to ‘‘ Tammany’’ rule, and Edward M. 
Shepard, a lawyer, heretofore classed as an Independent in 
municipal affairs, by the Democratic convention, dcminated 
by Richard Croker, the Tammany ‘‘boss.’’ It is supposed 
the canvass will be an earnest one. The electicntakes place 
next month. The New York Evening Post appeals to 
‘‘ corporations,’’ who have been in the habit of sending 
checks to Croker, in order to ‘‘stand well’’ with the political 
powers, not to do so this time. 


NEWS NOTES 
PLANS are being made for the erection in Amesbury, 


Mass., of a statute of John G. Whittier, to be designed by a 
competent sculptor, and to cost not less than $10,000. 


THE official return just issued shows that the South African 
‘concentration camps’’ in August contained 137,619 
persons. The deaths numbered 2,345, of which number 
1,878 were those of children. 


ELEcTIons for the Nova Scotia provincial parliament were 
held on the 2d instant, and the Liberal party, under the lead 
of Premier Murray, carried every county in the province except 
one, a Conservative being elected in Cumberland. 


JoHN GEORGE NICOLAY, one of the private secretaries of 
President Lincoln, died at Washington on the 26th ult. In 
connection with John Hay, now Secretary of State, he wrote 
the extended biography of Lincoln, published first in Zhe 
Century. 


A CONTRACT has been made by which the British mail from 
Australia to London will hereafter go by the United States route 
instead of by the Suez canal route. The railroads having 
received this contract have shown their ability to cut down 
the time from Sydney to London just seven days. 
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UNITED STATES JUDGE ESTEE has decided that all Chinese 
born in the Hawaiian Islands are American citizens, no matter 
under what Government they were born. 


A FURTHER shipment of reindeer from Siberia, has been 
received in Alaska, making a total of 3,912 of these animals 
now belonging to the United States Government. 


THE native population of the Aleutian Islands, it is 
reported, is rapidly disappearing, the people succumbing to 
disease, measles being particularly virulent among them. 


PREMIER DERENTZER of Denmark announces that the 
first reform measure of the new cabinet will be the extension 
of municipal suffrage to women. Norway has just given tax- 
paying women municipal suffrage. 


Ex-GOVERNOR ADAMS, of Colorado, in an interview re- 
ported in a Topeka newspaper, says of the women's voting 
that ‘‘they haven't purified the ballot of the State entirely, 
but there is no question about the fact that they make the 
parties put up a better class of men for office than would be 
nominated if the women did not have the right to vote."’ 


IT was reported to us by an eye-witness that at the hour 
when the remains of our beloved President were committed 
to the tomb on the ioth inst., a great throng of people 
entirely surrounded Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, and 
filled the square in front of it, so that one could hardly find 
standing room. As the bell announced the moving of the 
funeral procession a wonderful silence spread over this great 
throng, and for ten minutes, at least, men and women stood 
with bowed head in what seemed to our informant ‘‘the 








NOTICES. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take | 
place on Fourth-day next, the 16th, in the | 
evening, at 7.30 0 clock. 

*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 17th, in the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. 


until further notice. 


o’clock p m. 

*,*The next Conference under the care of 

the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic | 

Committee will be held in Doe Run meeting- 

house, Chester county, Pa., on First-day, Tenth 

month 20, at2.30pm. Speakers are expected. 
S. JouHN Py eg, Clerk. 


*.*Abington First-day School Union will be trolley road, 
held at Horsham meeting house on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 19, convening at 10 o'clock 
a.m. All Friends who are interested in the 
work are cordially invited. 

Mary H. F. MERILLAT, 


Josepn S. Evans, \ Clerks. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the | 
meeting-house at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Tenth month 20, at 2.30 p. m. | 


CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. | 


*.* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its annual meeting in Friends’ meeting- 
house, 15th and Race Streets (Room No. 1), 
on Sixth-day, Tenth month 11, 1901, at 8 p.m. 
The several First-day schools belonging to the 
Union are requested to send reports and dele- 
gates, and all interested Friends are cordially 
invited to attend. | 

Ropert Pearson, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

TENT.. MONTH: 

13. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3.00 p. m. 

20. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

AQquiLa J. Ltnvixt, C erk. 





*,* Members of the Society of Friends, at 
White Plains, N. Y., will hold their indulged | 
meeting on First- day, Tenth month 13, at 11 | 
a.m., at No. 1 S. Lexington Avenue, White 
Plains, and on every other First-day thereafter 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will | 
be held at Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., on | 
| First-day, Tenth month 13, to convene at 3 
O. F. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month I9, convening at 

interested are invited to attend. 
Cars on the Philadelphia and West Chester 
leaving 63d and Market Streets 
not later than 9 a. m., and leaving West Chester | 


greatest Friends’ meeting’’ he had ever witnessed.— [The 
Friend, Philadelphia. } 

THE condition of King Edward's health is exciting some 
apprehension in London ; but his malady is said to be lum- 
bago, and the attack is not serious. There are persistent re- 
ports, however, of trouble with his throat. 


THE coffin of Abraham Lincoln was opened on the 26th 
ultimo, at Springfield, Ill., and the body identified, prelimin- 
ary to being deposited permanently in a bed of cement be- 
neath the Lincoln monument in the Springfield cemetery. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY was one of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund, and his death is the third which has 
occurred in the board since its last meeting. The other two 


members who died recently were William Wirt Henry and 
William M., Evarts. 


THE people of Northern Idaho, or the Idaho “‘ panhandle,’ 
incline to favor the annexation of that extremity to Washing- 
ton. They are cut off from the rest of the State by high 
mountains, and to reach the Idaho capital they have to pass 
through two other States. Naturally their section of territory 
belongs to Washington, and agitation on behalf of annexation 
is increasing. 

HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN, secretary of the Peary Arctic 
Club, who conducted this year’s relief expedition, as he has 
others, says that next April Peary will start for the North pole 
from Cape Hecla, 500 miles from that object of approach, and 
he hesitates not to assert that Peary will reach it. Mr. 


Bridgman denies that Peary has discovered gold in the regions 
he has traversed. 


| not later than 9.30 a. m., will be met at Penn 
Hotel. 


Herpert P. Wortu 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, *} Clerks . 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

TENTH MONTH: 
20. Elmer, N. J., 3 o’clock p. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
| 3. Greenwich, N. J., 10 0’clock a. m. 
Cuarves D. Lippincott, Clerk . 
Willistown ———S= 

A SMALL iron pot, holding about 4 
quart, which is still preserved, was cast at 
the Lynn foundry in 1645. It is believed 
to be the first iron article made from 
native ore in America. 


PassMORE, Clerk. 


held at 


10.30 a. m. All 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 
Flaky Crusts 





FRIENDS’ 


WHEN Milton G. Ailes, who is now | 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was 
the private secretary of Lyman D. Gage, 
of Chicago, he visited his home in Ohio, 
and called upon an old lady who had 
known him as a barefoot boy. 

‘*Milton,’’ said she, ‘‘tell me honestly, 
how much do you get in your position? "’ 
‘* Two thousand a year,’’ he replied. 

The good old soul gasped and all but 
fainted. Recovering, she exclaimed: 
‘‘Two thousand dollars! No wonder the 
United States isn't able to pay its national 
debt !''—[{Saturday Evening Post. ] 


TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS TO MAUCH CHUNK AND 
THE SWITCHBACK VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for its annual personally-conducted 
autumnal excursions to the ** Switchback ’ on 
Tenth month 17 and 24 A special train will 
be run on the following schedule, and excursion 
tickets, including ride over the famous switch- 
back Railroad, will be sold at rates quoted : 

Train leaves. Rate- 
Philadelphia (Broad Street). . . . 7.344. m. $2 so 
Powelton Avenue. . . cs <2 50 
Ridge Avenue pci he ce a ee 5° 
Germantown Junction. .... . .7.47 “ 
Frankford 7-55 °° 
Tacony i-west ee” 
Holmesburg Junction. ...... 8.03 ** 
Torresdale . - 8.08 “ 
Bristol . < eAdei 8.20 * 
Trenton (Clinton Street). . . . .8.37 “ 
Trenton (Warren - treet) men * 


w 
° 


5° 
50 
5° 
50 
5° 
35 
25 

Side trip to Glen Onoko and return, 15 cents 

Children between the ages of 5 and 12 years, 
half rate. 

Connection will be made at Germantown 
Junction with train leaving Chestnut Hill at 
7.20 a. m. 

Returning, special train will leave Glen 
Onoko at 5.15 p. m.,and Mauch Chunk at 5. 30 
p. m., giving ample time for the enjoyment of 
the beauties of the ‘‘ Switzerland of America.” 
Standard equipment will be used in making up 
the train, which will be run via the Belvidere 
Division, traversing the beautiful Valley of the 
Upper Delaware to Easton, and thence via the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to Mauch Chunk. 


; SAVE 


Ve Your 


FUEL 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refnnded If not 
satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in 
beating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


eRrnywenvnnnve 


~ 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





| ing therewith, and good to return on regular 
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EATING FOR STRENGTH. 
CARE in eating is becoming more universal 
every day. Experiment proved exercise | 
alone, inadequate. Something more was | 
needed to vitalize the system, throw off | 
its irregularities, and fortify it against the | 
attacks of disease. 

The superiority of diet over medicine as | 
a preventive and cure is daily evidenced 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


eetie” Sa, Wedel =} Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
125 Sonny St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pe. 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street 
Charlies W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tiogs 


by the call, from intelligent classes, for | —————— 


really hygienic foods. The popularity of 
the idea spread when the public began to 
understand that they could diet, and still 
eat palatable food, and that it was not at | 
all necessary to shut down on most of their 
accustomed delicacies. 

Farwell & Rhines, 39-55 Fairbanks 
Street, Watertown, N. Y., are devoting 
the entire capacity of their great mills to | 
the production of health foods in great | 
variety. These are among the most | 
delicious table delicacies obtainable, and 
those who have used them are enthusiastic | 
in their endorsement of their efficiency. 
Gluten Flour for dyspepsia, Special 
Diabetic food for Diabetes, and K. C. 
Whole Wheat flour for constipation, are | 
most popular of their flour products, while | 
their Gluten Grits and Barley Crystals, 
are not matched in the realm of cereal 
foods for breakfast, tea, and dessert. Full | 
information concerning the proper foods 
for different disorders—as well as hoy to | 
eat when well, that health may be pre- 
served—is contained in their pamphlet, | 
which, with samples, will be mailed upon | 
application. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’SSPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad|Company will run | 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the | 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia | 
and adjoining territory, on Tenth month 2. 8, | 
17,23,and29. Round trip tickets, good going | 
only on special train leaving Philadelphia at | 
8.44 a.m., Harrisburg 11.50 a. m., Sunbury 
1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 p. m., Lock 
Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local trains connect- 


trains within seven days, including day of 
excursion, will be sold at rate of $9 80 from 
Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9 00 from 
Philadelphia, $9.00 from Lancaster, $8.40 from | 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone) , 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate | 
rates from other points. These tickets will not | 
be good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in 
either direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be 
made at Williamsport for luncheon. For specific 
time and rates, consult local ticket agents. 


GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME. 

When the Southern Railway announces its 
winter schedule, its widely known and popular 
Florida train between New York and St. 
Augustine, its famous ‘* New York and Florida | 
Limited ’’ will have a new name. It will be 
called the Southern Palm Limited, and in spite | 
of the elegance, luxury, and comfort afforded | 
heretofore, it will be demonstrated that the 
limit was not reached. The Pullman Company 
is building entirely new equipment for the train, 
the perfection of which in completeness of 
appointmert and beauty, it is promised, will 
surpass anything that has ever been attempted 
in passenger car construction. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion relative to this elegant train. 
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It Pays to 
Subscribe For 


SESSSSSSESSOSS 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


If you send $1.75 now as a new 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1902, it will entitle you 
to all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1901, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the Double 
Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year's, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to The Youth’s 
Companion Calendar for 1902— 
in twelve colors and gold — 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the 52 issues 
of The Companion for 1902—a 
library of the best reading, includ- 
ing the features noted below. 


Send this slip or the name of 
this publication with your $1.75. 
1190 


Oe 
250 Good Stories = 

50 Special Articles = 
Weekly Editorial Review = 
Children’s Page — 


Weekly Article on the Care of 
the Health — 


Notes on Current Events and 
Nature and Science — 


Anecdotes and Miscellany — 
will fill the pages of The Youth’s 


Companion during 1902. 


/llustrated Announcement for 1902 and 
Sample Copies of the paper sent Free. 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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FRIENDS’ 


~ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


INDIVIDUALS OR 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,600 

ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, P President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company « of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate: 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASA S. WING: Man 
ERTS FOULKE; 
G. ALSOP; TJreasurer, SAMUEL 


Women’s Black | 
Waists 


We mention three special numbers 
in Black Satine Waists which are 
the best we have seen for the money 
—just the thing for autumn wear, | 
for mourning, and for saleswomen | 
who dress in black : 


WAISTS OF BLACK SATINE—made 
of excellent material, with a good lustre: 
with stock collar and tucked yoke; a 


remarkable value at our 7 
cialprice . . . 50c 


WAISTS OF BLACK MERCERIZED 
SATINE—a handsome style, made of 
superior material ; the back has two 
clusters of tucks, ‘and the front is fin- 


ished with six clusters of ' 85c 


tucks 
WAISTS OF BLACK MERCERIZED 


sistant Trust di BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant on 
TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORT 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
er of Insurance Department, 


Vice President and Actners: 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, => bavi 


| OCTOBER AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


Less than thirty days remain before the gates 
of the Pan-American Exposition are closed 
forever. 

During the crisp cool days of October Buffalo 
is at her best and those who have delayed their 
visit until now will have the most delightful 
weather of the year in which to enjoy the 
wonders of the Rainbow City. 

The same low rates are in force over the 
Lackawanna Railroad as during mid-summer. 
At this season a daylight ride over the Lacka- 
wanna System is a journey long to be remem- 
bered. Through the Delaware Water Gap and 
over the Blue Ridge ranges the woods are 
radiant in their autumnal coloring while the 
agricultural region of Western New York is 
mellowed by the wonderfully rich tones of the 
fall harvest time. 

Six solid vestibuled trains are run daily 
between New York and Buffalo, with daily 
through service between New York and Chicago 
and New York and St. Louis. Observation 
cars, dining cars, and Pullman sleeping cars 
offer every comfort for the trip. 

A beautiful guide, profusely illustrated, tell- 
ing about the Exposition and its features, will be 
sent on receipt of two cents in postage stamps. 
Write for one to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 


SATINE—this material has a sheen | - 


almost like taffeta silk, and the style is 
exquisite ; pin-tucked all over—back, | 
front, collar and sleeves ; neat, stylish 


and dressy—the best dollar $1 .00 | 


black waist we know of . 
attention. 


Mail orders receive prompt 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


ri8 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 18TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


F. GUTEKU 
FINE ART Fane Ast ain ED 


712 Arch’ st., Pilled’s, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
— and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 


Interest allowed on 


The 
a Spec 
Loans = on Rea! Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadeiphia 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us 2 call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 11 S. oth St., (below Market, « opposite Post Office. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. ane per night, 
$2 each, per week 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 erk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


‘WALL PAPER of 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
4 and Embalmer, 
' 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





